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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 
HE Emperor has fixed the 29th of November for the meeting 
of the French Parliament, a month later than it had constitu- 
tionally, according to the Radical party, a right to meet, which is 
interpreted as a snub to the Radicals and a reassertion of the 
courage of the Crown. The Empress has departed to the East 
vid Venice, and became rather sentimental on the field of Magenta, 
where she desired to be taken to the place where General Espinasse 
and other brave men fell, placed a bouquet of flowers on the 
monument to their memory, picked up a tuft of grass from the spot, 
and said, ‘‘ with much emotion,” to her suite, ‘* This will be one of 
the most precious souverirs of my journey.” A propos of her 
journey, it is semi-oflicially denied that the convocation of the 
Chambers has been put off in order to await the return of 
the Empress, and the Patrie even finds it necessary to declare 
that the Empress does not take part ‘‘ daily” in the transaction 
of public affairs. It is surely rather a bad omen for the political 
power of the Emperor, when his organs begin to be jealous of the 
supposed influence of the Empress, and find it well to make a 
public protest against the notion that, in public affairs, Napoleon 
is swayed by the political prepossessions of his wife. 











The King of Prussia has opened the Prussian Diet with a 
financial wail. ‘The revenue did not equal the estimates in 1868, 
and the expenditure exceeded them, so that there was a deficit for 
that year. His Government had tried to get more out of the 
Federal Parliament, so as to decrease the burdens of Prussia, but 
that did not answer. Hence the King is compelled to ask for 
more taxes in the budget of this year, and he “ relies confidently” 
on the Deputies not refusing their assent to the propositions of his 
Government. We dare say they will give it, on their own terms. 
The impecuniosity of rulers is always the opportunity of the people. 


On Sunday last, Archbishop Manning, preaching in all the 
glories of purple and ermine in the pro-Cathedral at Kensington, 
took up the defence of the Pope’s brief condemning the eighty 
errors enunciated in the Syllabus Errorum, and especially main- 
tained the right, nay, the obligation, of the Holy Father to decline 
all sympathy with ‘ Liberalism, progress, and modern civiliza- 
tion.” On this part of the Archbishop's sermon we have com- 
mented elsewhere. Here we will only remark that the Archbishop 
is less fair than is his wont to opponents, when he coolly assumes 
that ‘modern civilization is a state of political society founded 
upon divorce, secular education, infinite divisions and contradictions 
in matters of religion, and the absolute renunciation of the supreme 
authority of the Christian Church.” He might just as well say 
that Roman Catholic society is ‘founded on” adultery, as that 
modern civilization is “founded on” divorce. Does he mean that 
modern civilization could not go on without divorcee? Does he 
mean that English institutions assume divorce as their normal 
condition? Of course he does not mean anything of the kind. 
Modern civilization no more implies or involves divorce than it 
implies or involves arson or burglary or murder,—no more than 
Catholic civilization implies or involves the sin for which it 
declines to grant a remedy, though it cannot prevent it. As for 
secular education, at present we have as little of it as may be. 





they are not assumed as a foundation, but only tolerated and 
permitted because they are there, and cannot be helped. Dr. 
Manning is generally above clap-trap. But ‘ modern civiliza- 
tion,’ whether it be attacked or defended, seems a subject that 
‘levels all,’ and includes archbishops and popular novelists in the 
same condemnation. 


A frightful murder was committed at Wood Green, not very far 
from London, on Monday, by a man who was himself living in 
adultery, on two other persons, both living in adultery,—and 
accused of a double adultery,—so that the nest of guilt in which 
the crime was hatched was no illustration of that modern civiliza- 
tion ‘founded on divorce” with which Dr. Manning charges us. 
It might just as well have happened in a Catholic country, where 
no divorce is allowed. A married man of the name of Ilinson, a 
carpenter, who had deserted his wife, and has been living for five 
years with a woman of an education very superior to his, Maria 
Death, suspected that a neighbour of the name of Boyd, a man of 
very profligate habits, also married and also living with a woman 
who was not his wife, was attempting to seduce Maria Death. 
On Monday he went from home, giving out that he should not 
return till Wednesday, but returned in the course of the morning, 
and found Maria Death absent in London and Boyd also absent 
there. Ile waited for their return ; they came together, and seem 
to have spent the morning together at various public-houses. 
Hinson knocked Boyd down at the railway-station, half per- 
suaded, half dragged Maria Death home, shot her through the 
heart with a loaded gun which he always kept in his house just as 
she was entering the door, and then knocked her about the head 
with the stock of the gun. He then went to Boyd's house, broke in 
the door with the stock, knocked him down at the stable, and 
knocked out his brains,—afterwards making a feeble attempt to 
destroy himself which did not succeed, He has been, of course, 
committed to Newgate on a charge of wilful murder. We do not 
see how what is called the ‘ provocation,” —the unfaithfulness of 
Maria Death, who was not his wife, when he himself had been 
for years unfaithful to one who was,—can form a legitimate plea 
for any commutation of sentence. 


‘The Church Congress at Liverpool was opened on ‘Tuesday, with 


.a thoughtful and very liberal sermon from the Dean of Chester 


(Dr. Howson), who dwelt on the coming (Ecumenical Council in 
Rome, as we have ventured to think most sincere Protestants as 
well as most sincere Catholics will regard it, as likely to mark a 
great era in ecclesiastical history. ‘ Already,” said the Dean, 
‘*as was lately said to me in Italy, St. Mary and St. Peter have 
absorbed the homage which ought to be given to Christ, —already 
a divorce seems almost proclaimed between the decisions of the 
Church and the achievements of science,—already the necessities 
and convictions of modern civilization are declared incompatible 
with religion. What if all this should be intensified and made 
irrevocable? And what if then, under the impulse of a vehement 
reaction, the ecclesiastical attitude of three hundred and fifty 
years, and even the doctrinal decrees of the Council of ‘Trent, 
should be viewed, by Roman Catholic theologians, as open to 
revision,—if the formation of national Churches should become a 
feature of the period that is before us,—and if those who from 
among ourselves have so eagerly joined the Latin communion 
should find that they have committed an anachronism?” ‘That is 
possible, no doubt. But we fear that the present mental agitation of 
moderate Catholics, not having come, like the agitation of the 
Reformation, from inner conviction, but simply from the shock 
produced by the zeal of the Ultramontane party, would be more 
likely to land them in general unbelief than in branch Churches. 
‘Towards unbelief also the Dean's attitude was liberal, frank, and 
thoroughly manly. 


The Congress has had the usual fate of Congresses,—to 
give occasion to some useful discussions, some amusing discus- 
sions, some thoughtful speeches, many earnest speeches, and 
a vast deal of trash. The progress of liberal and generous 


The infinite religious divisions, no doubt, we have, though even | feeling even amongst the High-Church party was, however, 
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very remarkable. The Rev. W. R. Clarke, of Taunton,—decidedly 
High-Church, we believe, —spoke of the deepest scepticism in a tone 
of generous and manly sympathy with the sufferings and struggles 
it entails which almost appalled his audience, already sufliciently 
shocked by one or two very ‘‘candid” laymen. ‘The Rev. Dr. Salmon, 
the Rey. Dr. Tristram, and the Rey. J. Macnaught followed in the 
same tone; and though the two clergymen, Mr. Garbett 
and Mr. Woodgate, who began the discussion on ‘ Phases 
of Unbelief” had been much more cautious and patronizing 


in their tone,—as if doubt were a sort of frailty, on which the | 


glorified clerical conscience should look down with severe pity and 
conditional condescension,—the tendency even of the clerical 
opinion was probably towards a more generous and frank appre- 
ciation of the sincerity and earnestness of many of the modern 
septics, than that of the general audience addressed. We doubt 
if that audience even appreciated the grotesque simplicity in the 
speech of a Rey. Mr. Yonge, who commenced by attributing all 
doubt and difficulty directly to the Devil, to whose rapid intellectual 
progress during the last two thousand years he bore personally his 
explicit and courageous testimony. The Devil, he said (quite 
seriously), had profited vastly ‘* by experience,” and had a great 
many resources now of which he was not master then. Perhaps, 
after all, then, Burns may be right, that there is a chance for him 
yet. Steady intellectual progress for two thousand years is hardly 
consistent with absolute and uniform moral infamy. Diabolic 
progress,—in any department,—is a doctrine of dubious drift. 


One of the best papers of the Congress was read by its honorary 
secretary, Mr. Espin, the Rector of Wallasey, Birkenhead, on the 
supply and training of the clergy,—a paper so large in its views 
and so concise in its statement of facts and data that it is not un- 
likely, we think, to lead to a real recast of the special theological 
training of the clergy,—in which we are really behind not only 
the Protestant Continental Churches, but a great many of the 
Nonconformist bodies of this country. Mr. Espin is, of course, 
like all thinking men, exceedingly anxious that as many of the 
clergy as possible should pass through the Universities, without 
which they cannot be nearly so well fitted to understand the diffi- 
culties and wants of the more educated laity of their time. Mr. 
Espin would have a central literary examination for all candidates 
for holy orders quite distinct from the Bishops’ theological exami- 
nations, and then he would get the Bishops to combine to demand 
some thorough training in theology before admission to orders ; 
and the candidate for this examination should be required to have 
passed through not merely a two years’, but a three years’, train- 
ing in a good theological college after completing his literary 
course. Without the consent of all the Bishops this could not be 
effected, since at present the bishop who expects least of the candi- 
dates gets almost all the applications for ordination, and so drains 
any theological college which teaches, and insists on teaching, more. 


Mr. Espin’s paper was admirable, but what on earth does a 
really wise man like him mean by admitting the indelibility of 
priests’ orders, while desiring deacons to have a locus penitentivx,— 
the power, like that of a novice in a monastery, of returning to 
the world if they will? ‘The ‘ forsaking of all other cares and 
studies, and giving themselves wholly to this one thing,” as the 
Ordination Service has it, is, in itself, a strained account of the 
duties of the priesthood, suggesting celibacy ;—and should we have 
been right in asking the Bishop of St. David’s to give up the 
study of history, or Mr. Pritchard the eminent astronomer to 
forsake astronomy, or the late Master of Trinity to neglect 
the inductive philosophy, simply because they were in priest's 
orders? But that question apart, does the policy of burn- 
ing your ships and breaking down your bridges behind you 
really conduce to true spiritual earnestness of the wholesome 
kind? And if a man does fall into serious doubt late in 
life, what can be either so mischievous for him or so injurious 
to the people he can no longer sincerely teach, as to embarrass his 
way out of the profession, and debar him, as far as possible, from 
active and wholesome secular life? We read Mr. Espin’s protest 
against cancelling the indelibility of priest’s orders with sincere 
astonishment. 


Father Hyacinthe appears to have actually incurred excom- 
munication. At least, he is reminded by a letter from his 
superior, dated 26th September, that this is, by the rule of the order 
as well as by the common law of the Church, the penalty for a 
monk quitting his monastery and the dress of his order without 


the permission of the competent authority. Such a monk is 
greater excom- 


regarded as a ‘real apostate,” and besides ** the g 
munication” incurs ‘*the note of infamy.” 
is ordered to return to his monastery uuder threat of this penalty, 


Father Hyacinthe 


bd | 
jand of course also the complete deprivation of all the charges he 
holds in the Order of Barefooted Carmelite monks, lis euperior 
adds that the excuse given by Father Hyacinthe for throwing up 
his post, that he could not preach at Notre Dame “iu language 
perverted by dictation or mutilated by reticence,” is but an excuse 
| —since the restraints laid upon his public speeches by the letter 
of which Father Hyacinthe complained, were not extended to his 
Sermons in church. As the ten days granted expired on Wed- 
nesday, and we have heard nothing of Father Hyacinthe’s return 
_ to his monastery, we must assume that he means to persist at 
| present in defying the Church,—and most probably, in spite of 
the denials given by his friends to this suggestion, that he feels 
| the authority of the Church altogether intolerable to him, and 
| intends to throw it off for ever. 


| We observe with pleasure that at a meeting of the North 

| Walsham Agricultural Association on Wednesday night, Mr, 
Charles Buxton, M.P. for East Surrey, took very much the view 
we advocated last week, that the Irish tenantry should have not 
merely compensation for improvements in the past, but also at least 

|some security for the future. He is, we think, the first English 
county member who has ventured so far. 


The news from New Zealand is very bad. Te Kooti is not 
| Only not dead, but is as highly fanatical and prophetical in his 
religious claims as ever. He has demanded to be made King and 
Priest, and the younger members of the Waikaito tribes favoured 
his demand, though it was rejected by the chiefs. Had it been 
conceded, a violent attack on the out-districts of the Auckland 
province would certainly have followed. Te Kooti gives himself 
out asa second Jehu, and with the remarkable passion for the Old 
Testament which the Maories always show, has predicted himself 
a career like that ascribed to Jehu in the Second Book of Kings. 
It is not an amiable or an honourable réle, but ‘'e Kooti is not 
particular. Many of the out-districts have had warning of imme- 
diate attacks, and there is no doubt that the war is likely to spread 
very rapidly. 


Under these circumstances the Assembly has clearly done wisely in 
memorializing the Governor to retain the 18th Regiment ; for the 
mere prestige of support by England will do much to keep many 
of the chiefs quiet who would join our enemies at once if they 
knew the colony to be as completely abandoned by the Home 
Government, as it really is. But it does not seem that the 
Governor had any power at all to retain the regiment on his own 
responsibility. ‘Though he is called commander-in-chief of the 
colony, he was carefully deprived of all command over Her 
Majesty’s troops, and the order to send back the 18th Regiment 
was sent to General Chute in Australia, and not to the Governor 
of New Zealand. This is only one illustration the more of the 
systematic pains which our Colonial Office has taken to ignore all 
the amenities of the relation, and snub the colony by availing itself 
of the rudest manner to carry out the harshest acts. ‘The colony 
is not likely soon to forget how its ruler and commander-in-chief 
was carefully deprived of all power over the handful of soldiers left 
within it. 

We see with sincere regret that Messrs. Schneider and Fen- 
wick, who were unseated for bribery at Lancaster, and who, 
afterwards withdrew from the Commission of the Peace, have just 
been restored to that Commission,—we suppose, by Lord Dufferin, 
who, as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, has, we believe, 
the duty imposed upon him of sanctioning these appointments. 
Both gentlemen are Liberals, and both, we believe, rich Liberals, 
80, we suppose, they have influence. But this is a very unfortu- 
nate moment for the Government to show itself disposed to 
pass over this kind of offence as a slight peccadillo. Is it possible 
that the poor can have confidence in the justice of men who are 
known to have bought their way into political power? Will they 
not be certain to fancy —however inaccurately and unjustly— 
that a man who will corrupt electors will hardly be himself in- 
corruptible on the bench ? 








‘The Commission at Bridgewater is rummaging out a great mul- 
titude of important facts—on which we have commented else- 
where—and for that we must be grateful. But we cannot com- 
pliment the Commissioners on their dignity of manner. Mr. Price, 
Q).C., the other day, said, ‘‘The impudence of lawyers I have 
often heard spoken of ; but after many of the disclosures here, the 
impudence of some Members of the House of Commons transcends 
anything I ever heard of.” What he had heard in Court justified 
the substance of the remark; but its form was coarse, and 
quite without judicial dignity. But Mr. Chisholm Anstey is even 
more ‘ loud’ in his manner than Mr. Price. On Thursday he had 
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occasion to read a threatening letter which he had received, re- 
marking, ‘‘ If it was a hoax, he despised the unfeeling author. 
If his life really was threatened, he was not the man to die 
without a groan, and he despised those who contemplated such a 
crime.” We dare say Mr. Anstey is not afraid, but the world 
would be more apt to think so, if he did not express himself 
with quite such braggadocio emphasis. The three Commissioners 
are naturally (for reasons creditable to themselves) not popular at 
Bridgewater ; but they would hardly have been christened, as they 
have been ‘The World, the Flesh, and the Devil,’/—(Mr. Coleridge 
is the World,—Mr. Price, Q.C., a very large man, the Flesh,—and 
Mr. Anstey lays claim to the final title, as wielding not un- 
willingly the chief tortures of the Commission),—if they had dis- 
played a little more of the reticence, and shown more sense of the 
distinction, of the judical office. 


We observe with sincere pleasure that Mr. Thomas Walker, 
till now the editor of the Daily News, has been appointed, by the 
Government, to the Editorship of the London Gazette. There are 
few Liberal politicians to whom the public are more deeply in- 
debted. Always temperate, always rigidly upright, always staunch 
through evil report and good report to any cause that he believed 
to be good, no man has done more to sustain the high political 
character of the English Liberal Press in times when it was very 
difficult to do so, and to give to the paper which he directed a 
tone of complete candour and impartiality, as well as of ability, 
sobriety, and judgment. 


We look forward with great interest to the Birmingham meet- 
ing next week of the National League for promoting free, com- 
pulsory, and unsectarian education. It will be apparent from 
letters in our own columns, last week and this, that one section of 
the League is earnestly desirous of having a religious education 
that should not be sectarian, and another section of the League anx- 
ious to omit all formal teaching of religion altogether, ‘The truth, 
we believe, to be that in all our large towns the jealousies of 
different sects would be so great as certainly to admit of no ex- 
position of the Bible to children of different sects in common, 
even should it be allowed to be read at all; and we confess we 
hardly expect that the opposite parties will be able to come to 
any agreement on this head. On the other hand, we are well aware 
that in remote country places, parents, unstimulated by rival 
pastors, are usually supremely indifferent to the sectarian cha- 
racter of the teaching, and seldom avail themselves even of the 
consience clause. But then in such places the denominational 
teaching is probably (even now) better than that caput mortuum of 
religious teaching which alone would be available, to any but the 
most spiritual teachers, if all doctrinal views were to be jealously 
excluded. It seems to us that unsectarian religious teaching would 
not be feasible where religious differences are sharpest—in the 
great towns; and would not be needed where they are faintest, in 
the country villages. 


The Scotsman of yesterday week attacked us—of course, with 
its usual courtesy and ability — for the line we have taken 
on the English education question; but ably as the article 
was written, the writer was a little astray with regard to his 
facts. First, as to ourselves, he accused us of postponing with 
almost uncandid dexterity the Irish education question, in order 
to clear the ground for the English controversy. But he 
evidently does not read his Spectator as assiduously as he ought, 
or he would be well aware that this was done simply for the sake 
of the particular article, and that we have never at all 
shrunk from advocating the Catholic right to a denominational 
system in Ireland, fairly secured, as the English system is, by 
astringent conscience clause. This is the line we have adopted 
steadily for years, and which we worked out in relation to Irish edu- 
cation itself no longer ago than on the 11th September last. Our 
exclusion of the Irish education question a fortnight ago was not 
therefore politic, but simply economical. Again, the writer is 
quite inaccurate in his appreciation of the Irish system. ‘The 
words ‘united secular, separate religious,” never were used to 
define it after it came into operation. ‘The first phrase 
proposed was indeed “a combined literary, and separate reli- 
gious education,” but the phrase was withdrawn, and the one sub- 
stituted was ‘ combined moral and literary, and separate religious 
education,” —the word ‘moral ” being introduced with the avowed 
intention of mixing a great deal of religious teaching with that 
given during the secular lessons. It is on this point that the Irish 
System first broke down, and we believe it will be on this point 
that any attempt to give a common religious education in the 
primary schools of our large towns will break down too. We may 





take another opportunity of returning to the discussion raised by 
the Scotsman in an article which seems to us brimful of able error, 
and of telling (though, of course, unintentional) misapprehension. 


A very big jewel has been found in Australia, which was half 
believed to be a diamond,—a thing nearly as large as a turkey’s 
egg, weighing some 900 carats, 3,600 grains,—or five times the 
weight of the Koh-i-Noor. The last telegram to Melbourne from 
the diamond diggings announced that it was, however, believed 
to be only crystallized quartz; but it had been deposited in the 
Mint at Sydney for safety, and its authenticity as a jewel had not 
been disproved. Genuine diamonds of great value, six carats and 
upwards, have, however, certainly been found in these diggings not 
unfrequently, and though the prodigy may turn out a topaz or a 
delusion, there is no impossibility in its being a diamond egg after 
all. But even if it is, what a vexation it will be to the finder to 
think that he can by no possibility get for it five times the value 
of the Koh-i-Noor, still less the proper multiple of the price of 
a five or six-carat diamond! Suppose it really be a diamond, 
the unhappy finder will probably never be able to make up his 
mind to part with it, because he will never be able to con- 
vince himself that he might not geta higher price for so very 
fancy an article elsewhere. A jewel which you neither know how 
to keep,—for to keep it safely would require an escort,—nor how 
to part with, must be a very dreadful possession indeed. 


The Pal! Mall Gazette tells us, on the authority of a Russian 
paper, that ‘‘an inmate of one of the prisons in St. Petersburg 
has obtained damages to the amount of five roubles from a friend 
who neglected to forward a letter to the Spanish Cortes in which 
the prisoner offered himself as a candidate for the throne. His 
letter was as follows:—‘I am the nobleman Von Robert, and 
consequently an individuality. I have acted for some years as 
superintendent of the post station at Krassny, and have gained 
nothing by it but 140 criminal actions (which vouches for my un- 
selfishness) ; besides this I have served in a regiment of hussars 
and a regiment of grenadiers. I have been in custody five years 
(four in prison). I speak three living languages fluently. My 
form is majestic, prepossessing, and my features full of expression ; 
therefore when I am on the throne of Spain I shall not compro- 
mise the Spanish people, whom I hope to love as my own, by a 
miserable exterior.’ This story may be possible—at least if the 
Russian Courts of Justice are given to a very grim sort of practical 
irony, and wish to impress on the Russian population that mad- 
men have a very tangible chance of being voted a throne by popular 
revolutions. 

Who is Dr. Vellere, of Harrow, who took more than a year 
of his half-holidays to write Stern Mealities, and five months to 
write the play called Trust ? Whoever this gentleman is, he has 
an original genius for getting his dramas a trial on the stage. He 
advertises in last Saturday’s 7imes how very good they are, and 
begs, in reply, promises from fathers of families and others to 
come and see either or both of these plays when they can 
get put on the stage,—and also an intimation from the pro- 
mise-giver which of the two ought, in his estimation, to 
be performed first. In ‘Tuesday’s Zimes Dr. Vellere acknow- 
ledges the many promises he has received from persons who will 
not only come themselves, but bring their families, and declares 
that ‘‘one of London’s most eminent tragedians has already 
offered his services,”—we conclude as an actor, and for a con- 
sideration. Dr. Vellere, however, still wants more promises, and 
kindly pledges himself to tell us in to-day’s 7imes how he gets on. 
We can’t promise Dr. Vellere to go to his play and take all our 
staff, but we don’t mind volunteering the suggestion that, as a mere 
delicate attention to his trusting audience, and also to ‘‘ the eminent 
tragedian ” who would be sure to find high tragedy in it, 7rust 
should be acted jirst ;—for in that case we think we may promise 
ail parties that they would be sure to get very ‘ stern realities’ iv, 
and kill two birds, as it were, with one stone. 














It seems not quite improbable that both the Scotch University 
constituencies may have to find new representatives,—not only 
Aberdeen and Glasgow, which is already vacant by the translation 
| of the Lord Advocate to the Bench, as Lord Justice,—but also 
| Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s, for Dr. Lyon Playfair is talked of as 
likely to succeed Mr. Graham as Master of the Mint. We fear 
from what we read that Mr. John Stuart Mill's claim on the 
| former University constituency gains very little favour in Scotland, 
| where both Scotticism and at least moderate orthodoxy are condi- 
tions sine gua non with the mass of Liberal politicians. 








Consols were on Friday evening 934 to 93}. 
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| particular shade of conviction and no particular weight 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. |in life are to be elevated to it as representatives of 


j the high-and-dry and low-and-dry schools. Why should 


— Qe 

. 7 scien men like Mr. Liddon, on the one side,—a man who, 
THE DUTY pn CHURCH | hard as his views seem to us, certainly has shown 
nye ees ahs his wonderful power to impress himself upon the world,— 





HE Times has invented a theory for Mr. Gladstone’s | or of Dr. Miller, on the other side,—we speak at some disadvan- 
policy in relation to the Church,—a theory, indeed, | tage about the Evangelicals not knowing what powerful men 

not worked out, if Dr. Temple has indeed been recom- | they have, except Lord Shaftesbury, who is not in orders,— 
mended, as we earnestly trust, for the important see of | be passed over for comparative nonentities? Dr. Temple 
Exeter,—but otherwise rather ingeniously applicable to the excepted, it is scarcely possible to conceive much more 
Prime Minister’s appointments. In the present condition of | colourless appointments than Mr. Gladstone seems to 
the nation, with so large a party which, if not very hostile to) have made. Lord Arthur Hervey has, we believe, recon- 
the Church, is at least unattached to it, the Times seems to | ciled, or attempted to reconcile, the genealogies in Matthew 
think it good policy to make the Church as insignificant as | and Luke,—a performance of which we have heard a 
possible. A great party in Parliament would feel precluded, | shrewd layman speak with some admiration,—but that 
it says, from assenting to anything which would in any way | qualification for a bishopric is like the tremendous claim once 
be supposed to be sanctioning the Establishment,—to any | put in for a mathematician—that he first had had the credit 
division of dioceses, for instance, which would make the Church | of putting D’Alembert’s principle into a form “in which it 
stronger,—and the 7imes is clearly of opinion that the appoint- | could be written out at examinations.” Did any one’s faith 
ment of the stronger and higher kind of men of all parties | eyer yet depend on reconciling the genealogies in Matthew 
to existing bishoprics would be open to precisely the same/| and Luke? Lord Arthur Hervey has probably provided the 
objection. It would be a policy likely to bring the Church! orthodox answer to certain divinity questions at Oxford, 
into too much note and influence amongst us, a dangerous | and perhaps to the puzzles set by examining chaplains. 
policy, unpopular with the Dissenters, certain to bring a! But did any one ever hear of its being the great merid 
hornet’s nest of criticism about the Government, certain to| of one whose mission it is to explain the difficulties and guide 
introduce the gravest differences into the high places of the | the course of an intellectually embarrassed age, that he recon- 
Church, to lead to discussion, struggle, notoriety, political | ciled or attempted with more or less success to reconcile, the 
éclat, party divisions, and administrative weakness. In order to genealogies in Matthew and Luke, and was a mild and gentle- 
avoid all this, it is the true policy of the Premier, hints the | manly old man, and a marquis’s son? Of Mr. Mackarness the 
Times, to make choice of poor, weakish men, men who will be | world has hardly heard at all. The Daily News tells us that 
safe to do nothing great, and nothing particularly bad, who} he was formerly proctor in Convocation for the diocese of 
will fill their charges and their sermons with the old lukewarm Exeter, and lost that position by refusing to support the Irish 
milk-and-water, a little more watery and less milky than | Church, which shows certainly an independent character ; but 
ordinarily, and altogether be tame, harmless, feeble, insignificant, | this is not, we hope, a rare recommendation, and such a 
and neglected. ‘‘ Natural selection ’’ determines for bishops, as | character has been proved in the same cause by many men of 
it determines for the weaker sort of insects and birds, that, if | more conspicuous intellectual gifts,—by Dr. Vaughan of Don- 
they are to survive, they must be as like as possible in colour caster, for instance. With a crowd of men of high mark, 
to the foliage in which they dwell, or else some voracious bird | both as regards character and intellectual attainments, to 
of prey will discern and snatch them up in its beak. Nay, | choose from, such preachers as Canon Westcott, and Dean 
they must even alter their plumage with the seasons. As the} Howson, and Mr. Abbott, and Mr. Liddon, and Mr. Wilkinson 
ptarmigan turns white with the snow, and puts off its white | of Derby, and Mr. Clarke of Taunton,—we purposely omit those 
plumage with the melting snow, so bishops must be chosen to| names on which we are least likely to feel impartially,— 
vary with the varying shades of worldly opinion,—or else the | and a number of others, it need surely not have been 
world will be on them, and the Church will be assaulted, and necessary to select mild nobodies. We do not insist on 
the Establishment will be broken down. names of still greater note, which would probably be consi- 

Such is the Times’ theory of the prudent government | dered too open to attack for the consideration of a sensitive 
of the Church in these days. Surely it is a contemptible Administration,—such names as Dean Stanley, for whose 
one? If the Church is to be saved only at the price of being appointment to the diocese of Oxford we had, however, 
insignificant, she is to be saved at the price of uselessness, | yentured to hope most earnestly against hope, Professor 
for what good can an insignificant Church do? As Dr. Maurice, or Canon Kingsley, or Mr. Mackonochie,—whose 
Magee said in his great speech on the Irish Church Bill in the appointment would doubtless bring down the Church, such 
Lords, can any institution hope to live which pleads, “Spare | is the insane bigotry of some of our Church parties. It was 
us for this reason, that we are utterly contemptibie and entirely | hardly to be dreamt of that any minister would have felt strong 
contented with our ignoble position?” Yet that is precisely enough, even’ though desiring to select leading minds in all 
the reason which the Zimes suggests that the National Church schools, to select any of these, with a well-organized religious 
ought to give the world for sparing it just now. If we press to ery him down if he did. But without these decidedly 
believed that it would be efficient,—and that the contrary | « dangerous” names, surely it would have been possible to 
policy,—the bold policy of appointing men who have a | find men of the same high mark as Dr. Temple in the other 
vigorous belief and a power of making the world feel that | Church parties, who would have at least redeemed the C hurch 
belief to the high places of the Church,—would bring the Estab- | fyom any chance of insignificance. If an Establishment. led 
lishment down, we should say let the Establishment come down | by strong men of differing theological views be impossible, 
as soon you please, rather than delay its fate on the ground of | the Establishment itself is becoming impossible, and will have 
its harmlessness and imbecility. A Church which does not | to go. We should do no harm in precipitating the fall of a 
assail, a Church which hides in a corner and smoothes | mere established nonentity. But we do not yet believe that 
decently over all the difficulties of life, is condemned already. | an Establishment would be impossible in which all shades of 
There is nothing in it to save but a name. But we do not | theological opinion are fairly and vigorously represented. To 
believe that the chances of the National Establishment for a | keep up an Establishment professedly embodying different 
vigorous life would be decreased by such a policy. Has Mr. | shades of theology is, we know, difficult. But is it so difficult, 
Disraeli really endangered the Church more by giving Dr. | in an age of both noble and ignoble competition like ours, as 
Magee a bishopric, and making Dr, Tait Archbishop of Canter- | to keep up an Establishment embodying adequately no shade of 
bury, than by making Dr. Atlay Bishop of Hereford? Mr. | theology at all ? 
Gladstone will not really gain half as much by such appoint- | 
ments as worthy Dr. Moberly to the see of Salisbury, and | - + ATS : 
respectable Mr. " wiahioonens to the see of Oxford, and| THE SPANISH bs rotamer AGAINST THE 
nothing-particularly Mr. Durnford to the see of Carlisle, and | , ee 
the translation of plausible Dr. Wilberforce to the see of Win- | tie thunder-cloud has been blackening once more over 
chester, as he will by the appointment of a man of real power Spain, and the forked lightnings have been playing 
like Dr. Temple to the see of Exeter. And in saying this we | again, this time in the shape of Republican risings. That 








are not pleading for men of our own school of thought. If | the gathered electricity of her social atmosphere will sooner 
we were, we might have reason to rejoice that a man of genius | or later discharge itself in some fearful tempest—some divorce, 
and energy is to be secured to the Bench from among! not “bridal of the earth and sky,” in which elements of 
the Liberals, while none but mild inconsiderables of no | destruction will be let loose, such as the world has not seen 
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unbound within the present century—that Spain has yet to 
pass through a “ quatre-vingt-treize” of her own, impartial 
observers become less and less able to doubt. Yet so many 
a time already has the storm, without ever wholly leaving the 
horizon, rumbled away after a flash or two, or seemed to weep 
itself out in a few big drops of crimson rain, that he would be 
a bold man who should venture to predict that to-day, or 
to-morrow, or the next day the tempest will at last break 
forth. That one word, which may be said to be the very 
curse of his language to the Spaniard, is still the motto alike 
of Spain’s reforms and revolutions,—“ Maiiana.” 

Spain, indeed, is the most baffling of 211 European countries 
to the politician. One reason of this is, that she is a micro- 
cosm in herself. No country deserving to stand as a unit in 
the count of national entities (for Austria is a mere political 
patch-quilt) is in itself so little of a unity. The differences 
of type among her population are well nigh as great as those 
between European nations. Skim off a thin upper stratum 
of social life, and Andaluz and Catalan, Vizcaino and Gallego 
will be found to vary almost as much from each other, if not 
as Englishman from Frenchman, yet as Englishman, German, 
Scandinavian amongst themselves. Hence the singular un- 
trustworthiness of merely local experience in Spain when 
generalized. The old Indian, familiar with a province or two, 
or a group of native states, or, perhaps, only a Presidency city, 
is not a more unsafe guide when laying down the law about 
India generally from his narrow knowledge, than the man 
who knows only a corner of Spain (were he a born Spaniard), 
and reasons from the part to the whole. With all the exist- 
ing physical and moral hindrances to its unity, permanent 
climatic differences, absence of roads and other means of local 
communication, differences of language, a full quarter or even 
half-century of fusion in the revolutionary crucible would 
seem needed to weld the Spanish nation really into one. 

We shall be wise, therefore, if we abstain from playing the 
Fitzroy to the crisis. One or two points only may be noted, 
more as a caution to others not to make up their minds too 
readily, than in order to supply them with ready-made 
conclusions. 

The one is this: as far as can be made out, the struggle 
lies, not between the present Government and any past or 
future one, but between a Republic and the priests. Nothing 
can be falser than the talk of the great misleading journal 
about Spanish Republicanism, as of a mere novelty, a mush- 
room growth of yesterday. It is now over twenty-five years 
since the writer of this paper saw frequently men—one in par- 
ticular of singular shrewdness—closely connected by business 
relations with Spain, as familiar with its language as with 
their own, who had lived years in different Spanish cities, and 
was informed by them—at first very much to his own surprise 
—of the spread cf Republican principles in all the Spanish 
towns. Since 1848, again, the working-men of North-Eastern 
Spain have become Republicans almost to a man, and it was 
only the other day that, at the Bale Working-Men’s Congress, 
the Spanish Working-Men’s Associations were stated to reckon 
125,000 members. Indeed, the organization of the Republican 
party, which is now admitted to extend throughout Spain, 
shows of itself that it is of no sudden growth in the country. 

Face to face, however, with the Republican party stands 
that dense mass of Spanish ignorance, apathy, superstition, 
which knows virtually no leader but the priest. It is utterly 
impossible to calculate the respective strength of these 
two opposing elements. No census worthy of the name 
ever has been taken, or can yet be taken, of the Spanish 
people. At the time of the elections for the present 
Assembly, the Times’ correspondent mentioned a town 
where, out of a population estimated at a couple of thousand, 
not a single man cast a vote, because not one could read 
the instructions sent down by the Provisional Government. 
It is, therefore, simply the Unknown which the Republican 
party has before it; it cannot tell the strength of the obstacle 
till it has knocked itself against it. That the sympathies of 
the priesthood are with the exiled dynasty (though divided, 
indeed, between its two branches) there can be no reason to 
doubt ; and so far it is essentially true to say that that great 
dumb element of the Spanish nation, of as yet quite unmeasure- 
able weight, is Royalist, as against the Republicans. 

Between the two, no doubt, stand the Government, and that 
portion of the Spanish upper and middle class which has most 
assimilated itself to the general type of ruling European 
bourgeois thought and feeling, and is monarchical, though not, 
strictly speaking, Royalist. Wielding, through the accident of 
the last revolution, both the army and the bureaucracy, 





although forming probably in number but a fraction of the 
nation, it can yet only maintain itself by leaning alternately 
on either of the two other elements, through its partial sym- 
pathy with both,—with the Republicans, as carried to power 
by an anti-dynastic revolution,—with the Royalists, through 
its monarchism. The expectation held at one time by 
many that the rule of a military despot would develop 
itself out of it seems further than ever. Nothing is 
easier in Spain than to suppress the liberties of the subject. 
But from the Count of Reus downwards, one may look in 
vain as yet for a rising Cesar. Hence the almost absolute 
certainty that if the true elemental strife, the struggle between 
Republicans and Royalists, should break out, the present 
Government and governing class would be swept away by the 
first blast of the hurricane. 

If the above really elementary positions are correct, our 
conclusion follows irresistibly. No mere act of king-making 
ean conjure the brooding storm. We all recollect that exquisite 
passage in one of Mr. Bright’s Irish speeches, in which he 
recalled Addison’s anecdote of the man—‘ he was not a 
Cabinet Minister, he was only a mountebank ’—who “ set up 
a stall, and sold pills that were very good against the earth- 
quake.” If ever there was a case of * pills against the earth- 
quake,” it is this absurd prescription of « king—never mind 
who—against the coming Spanish convulsion. If, indeed, any 
strong united party could be discerned who should be attached 
to one particular person as the symbol of the’v monarchy, the 
thing might be understood. But no. The Montpensier will 
not do? very well; take Portuguese Don Luis. He refuses ? 
very good; send to Harrow for an Italian school-boy. Why. 
even Addison’s mountebank himself was not such a fool 
as to offer half-a-dozen different pills in succession against 
his earthquake. And it is to the Spanish nation, above all 
others,—to the race whose kinsmen only the other day were 
coolly shooting down an Austrian Archduke and crowned 
Emperor at Queretaro,—that this poor boy is to be sent to 
serve as a lightning-conductor to the whole fabric of Spanish 
society against the tempest. But the lightning-conductor 
which does not descend to the soil will be apt to split and 
scatter destruction all around ; that monarchy which is set up 
without being rooted in the affections of a people can but 
attract, not repel a catastrophe; and what root can an Italian 
Prince have in Spanish affections, even though a vote should 
be secured for him by the hocus-pocus of a plebiscitum, like 
that which transferred Nice and Savoy to France? This 
irreverent age may have grown to question the use of Princes ; 
but, after all, they are probably worth something better than 
to be made the mere puppets first, and then the victims, of 
able editors, newspaper correspondents, and political quidnunes. 
More cold-blooded cruelty was never devised than that of toss- 
ing this Harrow school-boy into the simmering and probably 
soon seething cauldron of Spanish politics. 

We have said already that no certain forecast can as yet be 
made of the issues of the Spanish crisis. Probably, the sooner 
people make up their minds that the best thing to do is to 
turn the present unorganized Republic without the name into 
an organized one with the name, were it only by way of transi- 
tion, the better. Compare the Spain of 1869 with the France of 
1792; there are probably ten Republicans in the former to three 
that were in the latter at that time, yet the three won the day. 
The circumstances are far more ominous for monarchy here. 
Let men say what they will, throughout the bulk of Latin 
Christendom at least, and much of Teutonic, that feeling of 
loyalty which formerly clung to the person of the Sovereign, 
then to the idea of Royalty, has shifted itself to the idea of 
the Republic. In France, Italy, Spain, as well as in Germany, 
that is the one object of passionate political devotion for 
which any considerable party is willing to provoke war, to 
dare death. Wherever this is the case, the wise politician 
should at least consider whether it be better to stifle or crush 
such devotion, or to forecast and prepare for it the safest 
channels, the more appropriate forms of exercise. For Spain, 
owing to causes above specified, the best form of republic 
would seem to be the federal, not the unitary one. With a 
federal constitution, allowing large powers of provincial self- 
government, and thereby affording full scope for a healthy 
emulation between province and province, Spain might at 
least recover that energy and industry which certainly were 
not wanting in her people about four centuries ago, when her 
various crowns were first united in the hands of Ferdinand and 
Isabella,—qualities which had been as unquestionably de- 
veloped under a system of divided sovereignty, as they have 
died out under a unified monarchy. Butno one dreams of return- 
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ing to the small separate kingdoms of the middle ages, and the 
Spanish monarchy has at least left behind it all the elements of 
a sufficient central nexus. We predict nothing, once more, but 
we believe that with each defeat at the mere hands of a 
Government or of an army, the Republican party will be found 
to gather fresh strength, as the only one which affords, or 
seems to afford, some gleam of hope to the nation for the 
future, amid the thick mists of the present. How it would 
fare, indeed, if once engaged in a life-and-death struggle with 
the ignorant masses, led on by the priests, we cannot even 
guess. But only, we suspect, at the cost of an alliance with 
those masses and their leaders,—v.c., of the undoing of all that 
the last revolution has done—can the present Government and 
ruling bourgeoisie, with or without some poor puppet of a king, 
ever effectually triumph over Republican opposition. 





THE LEADING RESULTS OF THE IRISH LAND 
DISCUSSION. 


“bg emy- points are beginning to come out very clearly 

from the great discussion on the Irish Land question, 
which we think it may be worth while to register and define, 
are indeed coming out in a way that seems to point to the best 
eventual solution as a composite rather than a simple one,— 
é.c., one not based solely on fixity of tenure, or a large land 
system, or a small land system, or leases, or compensation for 
improvements, or public works, but perhaps containing some 
element of all, and certainly containing some element of most 
of them. 

First, then, all shrewd observers of all schools admit that 
the main work of Ireland must be assumed to be agri- 
cultural, and that it will be impossible to treat the [rish land 
question and the English land question as in any degree 
homogeneous. As Mr. M‘Combie, a Scotch farmer, and 
editor of the Aberdeen Free Press, who has himself minutely 
investigated the condition of agriculture in Ireland, puts it, in 
a very able pamphlet which he has just published on the sub- 
ject, Ireland can only become even economically prosperous either 
by making the land to produce much more, or by diminish- 
ing the population till it is much less than at present,—by 
a great change in the conditions of production, or by a great 
depopulation, the instrument of which must necessarily be a 
long course of eviction and emigration,—emigration, too, 
aided by the State, since the class that needs to be evicted has 
not the means to emigrate unassisted. Now, as that is the 
alternative for mere economical prosperity—and as we know 
what the last branch of the alternative, so far as it has 
hitherto worked well economically, has done in relation to 
political prosperity—we doubt if any statesman, unless forced 
to the conclusion that the other alternative is impossible, will 
dream of adopting it. To cure Ireland of poverty by stimu- 
lating intensely her present disloyalty, is hardly to be thought 
of, if any other remedy presents itself. Now, the large-farm- 
ing system—the capitalist and English system—involves 
necessarily a yast increase in the number of ejectments, a vast 
increase in grazing-land at the cost of crops, and, as a 
consequence, a vast deportation of paupers. If that is the 
sole remedy for Irish misery—a remedy which, as we all 
know, must for generations stimulate Irish disloyalty—well 
and good,—let us face the emergency, and make up our minds 
that Ireland must be a source of the most terrible weakness 
to the Empire for another century or so. But if not essential, 
if any other remedy is practicable, still more, if any other 
remedy is hopeful,—far more hopeful,—it is not to be thought 
of. To assimilate the agriculture of Ireland to the agriculture 
of England, is the last and worst course we could adopt. 

But it may be suggested that it is not absolutely ne- 
cessary to turn Ireland into a great grazing country, 
that the misery might be remedied by turning the small 
farms into large ones with more capital, and absorbing the 
small tenants as agricultural labourers. The number of Irish 
agricultural labourers in Ireland is, as far as the inadequate 
statistics enable us to make out, equal to, or but little 
greater than, the number of Irish tenant-farmers. It may, 
therefore, be argued that if the small farms were turned into 
larger farms, and the number of agricultural labourers in- 
creased, the total produce would be so far increased as to 
support a much larger population. But, in point of fact, it 


seems certain that if the large system were introduced without 
any other change, it must be the grazing system, as capital 
alone cannot compass or enforce the sort of arterial drainage 
which would be requisite to fit Ireland for the successful pro- 
duction of grain on a much larger scale. And next, it seems quite 





certain that if the Irishman makes a slovenly farmer, as 
he sometimes does, he makes a far more slovenly labourer, 
his interests not being involved in the labour, as they 
are when he farms his own ground. “The worse rather 
than better features of the Irishman’s character become dee 
veloped,”’ says Mr. M‘Combie, “ when working for another on 
his native soil. If the better elements of his character are to 
be estimated and brought into action, it will be through work- 
ing on the land for himself. The Irish peasant regards the 
immigrant capitalist farmer with a measure of the dislike he 
cherishes towards the evicting landlord. . . . Toserve the one 
faithfully is no more felt as an obligation than it is quietly to 
submit to be ‘served out’ by the other. It is hopeless to teach 
the Irish to be faithful in that which is another man’s, until 
they have had a training in care and thrift in that which is 
their own.” And, again, “with a labouring population in 
excess of the demand, low wages and lax service act and re- 
act on each other, precluding the hope of improvement through 
a conversion of the land into large farms.” In other words, 
anything that fits Ireland to produce a much larger stock of food, 
will do so far more easily on the system at present prevailing 
there than on the English system ; the labour will be more effec- 
tive. And,as certainly the disaffection will be diminished on the 
one system and increased on the other, if the produce is certain 
to be more, there is no conceivable reason for a revolution from 
the Irish to the English system, and every reason against it. 

Again, the discussion has brought out very distinctly that 
while some fixity of tenure is a sine quad non of both econo- 
mical and political improvement in Ireland, it is not con- 
ducive to either that the poorer class of farmers, the class 
just rising out of dependence into independence, should have 
any very considerable margin, over and above a maintenance, 
without themselves earning it by extra toil. In other words, low 
rents—rents so low that the peasant can pay them without 
real effort, pay them and still cultivate his farm very indo- 
lently and languidly—are likely to be fatal to the progress of 
Irish industry. It is essential to the stimulus of the small 
Irish peasant that he should be spurred on to some extent by 
necessity to make the most of his land; and this cannot be 
the case unless whatever form the greater fixity of tenure which 
he so much craves may take, it is accompanied by some stimu- 
lus to exertion that compels him to do his best. This is one 
great lesson of most of the recent letters on Irish agriculture 
in the Zimes and elsewhere. With this in view, Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon, as we have before mentioned in these columns, pro- 
poses to give the tenant a long term of years, from 21 years 
to a perpetuity, in proportion to the improvements he has 
made in the farm he holds. With this in view, Mr. M‘Combie, 
in the able pamphlet to which we have alluded, proposes to 
give him a long lease whenever he will engage to undertake 
—and so long as he carries out his engagement—his fair 
tenant’s share in connecting his holding with a system of 
arterial dramage which Mr. M‘Combie proposes that the 
State should effect by the help of the capital to be realized 
from the falling-in of the tithe rent-charge. 

Again, in spite of all that has been said of the danger of 
over-population, and too great a strain on the agricultural 
resources of Ireland, the more of scientific testimony we gain, 
the more clear it appears to be that Ireland produces nothing 
like what it may be made to produce with wise expenditure 
on a general system of drainage. Mr. M‘Combie tells us 
that “drainage” is the constant and reiterated entry in his 
diary, as the one essential to agricultural progress in Ireland. 
But Ireland is very difficult to drain. The peculiar formation, 
the elevation of the coasts and the depression in the interior, 
render it exceedingly difficult to find an outfall for the drains, 
and impossible without a universal combination which cannot 
be expected from the landlords, and is utterly out of the 
power of the tenants. “Effectively drained and well 
manured,” says Mr. M‘Combie, “ the soil is capable of bearing 
large and in many places magnificent crops of all kinds. 
Indeed, it is speaking only moderately to say that, under effi- 
cient cultivation, the produce of the island might be 
doubled.” He believes that the present population, far from 
being too large, is too small for the efficient cultivation of 
Ireland as an agricultural country, were the right measures 
taken to develop her resources as an agricultural country, of 
which a well-organized system of arterial drainage is, he says, 
the first condition. And whether Mr. M‘Combie be right or not 
in asserting that such a work is absolutely essential to ag ricul- 
tural progress, he is certainly right,—for here he agrees with all 
the best authorities,—that Ireland, so far from needing further 
depopulation to attain her maximum prosperity in agriculture, 
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only needs to be better administered, and better administered 
not in accordance with English, but with existing Irish notions 
of the subdivision of the soil, to support a considerably larger 
population in far greater comfort than the existing population 
is supported at present. 

Lastly, nothing of any note has yet been written on Ireland 
that does not bear the clearest evidence that the political dis- 
affection of the Irish people is bound up with the system of 
tenancy-at-will, which is universally regarded as unjust, and 
whether unjust or not, practically works in the worst way 
among a mercurial people so little fitted to insist on written 
contracts fair to themselves, and so sauguine as always to be 
willing to trust to good fortune. That really long terms with 
unrevised rentals should be conceded only to tenants who have 
shown practically in some form their willingness and power to 
improve, seems, we think, to be argued with very good show 
of reason ; and itis remarkable enough that the tenant-farmers 
themselves are so far aware of this, that in asking for fixity of 
tenure in all cases except non-payment of rent, they are quite 
willing to concede frequent revisions of the value of the farms 
and the rents to be demanded. But tenancy-at-will is the 
avowed root of almost all the political disaffection of 
Ireland, and of many of its economic evils. It is 
not merely that tenants ought to be reimbursed for what 
they have done; they ought to be ensured against all risk 
and danger in doing what is essential for their farms. En- 
couragement is needed as much as protection,—hope as well 
as justice. Every day shows that while much may be needed, 
in addition to the general disappearance of the system of 
tenancy-at-will, to terminate the social war which makes 
Ireland wretched,—vwithout that great revolution no great step 
towards content and pacification can be taken at all. 





THE LATEST ELECTION DISCLOSURES. 


INCE we wrote a fortnight ago, the Election Commissioners, 
though their sittings have been somewhat intermittent, 
have gone a good deal farther in opening the mine they have 
fortunately struck,—the guilty connection with bribery trans- 
actions of candidates and their friends and the agents of 
political parties. Unless they had managed to get at the 
facts of this connection, their commission would have been 
an egregious failure, but in proportion to the value of this 
part of their work they may be congratulated on their success. 
The more damaging and humiliating the revelations for all 
concerned, the more chance is there of stimulating the senti- 
ment against bribery among the classes which get elected,— 
which must always be one of the main checks to the evil we 
seek to prevent. Hitherto there has been a painful action and 
reaction between bribeable constituencic.. and candidates who, 
to say the least, yield to the temptation of bribing; but these 
election disclosures increase very much the penalty of yielding 
to the temptation, and may substitute among the candidate 
classes very different feelings from those of mild deprecation 
and amusement with which it is the fashion to discuss a 
“bought” election. If the stigma does not attach yet to the 
facts of bribery themselves, it must attach to the disingenuous 
quibbling, the Jesuitical paltering with conscience, the fast- 
and-loose playing with oaths, by which “gentlemen” and 
“men of honour,” on good terms evidently with society, salve 
over breaches -f the law, until the screw of an election com- 
mission worms out the truth. Irregularities are not to be 
merely laughed at, which bring gentlemen into the witness- 
box in attitudes so very equivocal ; the price of indulgence in 
them is too high to pay even for the chance of a seat in Parlia- 
ment, 

The revelations are still of the same kind as those to which 
we referred before, especially the complaisance of members or 
would-be members in becoming “ vehicles” to bribe for their 
friends ; but some points are made more clear, and the new 
transactions are on a larger scale. When we last wrote, about 
the most important stories were those of Mr. Brogden, who 
advanced £3,000 so cheerfully and trustfully at Bridge- 
water for his friend Mr. Vanderbyl, and the Beverley evidence 
as to Major Waterhouse and Mr. Spofforth advising a witness 
who could tell too much to keep out of the way. Now, to 
match Mr. Brogden’s story we have the more interesting tale of 
Mr. Westropp, who assisted in doing the bribery for Mr. Patton, 
—a tale the more interesting that it includes the element of 
admitted bribery on his own account; and we have also the 
facts at Beverley implicating Major Waterhouse and Mr. 
Spofforth told by no less an authority than Major Waterhouse 
himself, To begin with the latter, there have been few more 





painful exhibitions of reluctance to confess discreditable acts, 
—of the consciousness that this reluctance, however natural, 
would have been only proper in preventing the commission of 
the acts confessed. At first Major Waterhouse would have 
had the Commissioner suppose that his and Mr. Spofforth’s 
motive had been the fear that the health of Mr. Cronhelm, 
whom they advised to get out of the way, would not stand an 
examination. Mr. Cronhelm was an old man of eighty-four, 
and he was sure that if the Commissioners had seen 
him they would have come to the same conclusion, But 
pressed by the Commissioners, he allowed that other 
motives weighed with him, that it was supposed that 
Mr. Cronhelm might possibly “ know subject-matters having 
reference to this inquiry which might not be desirable to 
be revealed,” — a sentence which the Commissioners very 
properly translated as meaning that Major Waterhouse wished 
facts to be kept from them which they were sent there to find 
out, which the Legislature of which Major Waterhouse was a 
member thought it necessary should be known. But for 
Major Waterhouse’s own confession, the story ought to be 
incredible, though there is too much reason to fear the extent 
of the hypocrisy in high places which it only illustrates, 
It is not stated whether Mr. Spofforth shared in all the 
motives of the Major, but the concurrence in the advice 
is certain, and it is difficult to believe how his interest 
in Mr. Cronhelm’s health could be of a more disinterested 
character. The public suspicion of election managers as the 
real authors and abettors of a good deal of election bribery 
is not a little confirmed, and coupled with other facts dis- 
closed at these inquiries, will make it most difficult for some 
very highly-placed subordinates of the Tory party to clear 
themselves of the stain. 

Mr. Westropp’s tale, as we have said, is more interesting 
than Mr. Brogden’s,—it is perhaps the most dramatic of any 
which have come out at these inquiries. His connection with 
Bridgewater was throughout corrupt,— there being a taint 
even in his motive for thinking of becoming a member, that 
he had travelled and been to the Crimea, and “afterwards 
found it very dull!” He lost at the first trial, through clandes- 
tine proceedings between his colleague Mr. Padwick and an 
opponent—a very pretty incident, by the way—but time ran 
for six years, during which he “nursed the borough” at the 
rate of £375 a year, £2,250 in all, by which means he 
evidently hoped to get in without any bribery at the election, 
so that he could swear, as he afterwards did, that he had 
“paid no more than the sum stated by the returning officer.” 
Unfortunately, the Bridgewater electors, though they like being 
“nursed,” and Mr. Westropp became popular, insist on making 
something out of the election itself, and Mr. Westropp found 
that there had been other expenditure not included in the 
statement sworn to. A mysterious stranger had been in the 
borough with £1,500, and this mysterious stranger—by name, 
Benjamin Humphreys Tromp—happening to be got hold of, had 
confessed to receiving the money from a lady unknown to him, 
with whom he had been put in commanication by “ Bealy” 
Smith, an agent of Mr. Westropp’s, reported to be the most 
corrupt man in Bridgewater. Pricked by this revelation, Mr. 
Westropp learnt, on the very morning he gave his evidence, that a 
lady had made him a present of £1,500, that is, had given the 
money to Tromp, and after no little hesitation and a day’s 
reflection he first named the lady on a slip of paper handed to 
the Comiissioners, and afterwards acknowledged that the lady 
was his wife. There is another lady mixed up in the matter, 
Mr. Westropp’s sister-in-law ; but the money was Mrs. West- 
ropp’s, and the sister-in-law only an agent. According to the 
evidence of the ladies, Mr. Westropp was really kept in 
ignorance of their present to him for a long time after, but 
there was another sum spent on bribery of which he was 
certainly aware. This sum, £500, had been found by Tromp 
in a garden, time and place indicated by Bealy Smith; and 
Mr. Westropp now remembers having supplied it, though he 
had the “conviction,” when he made the election return, 
that the money was not spent. He expected to get it 
back! Surely we are justified in describing the whole of the 
evidence, this doubling and reluctance and quibbling, as pain- 
ful in the highest degree, and a heavy punishment in itself for 
attempting to relieve the ennui of life by forcing a road into 
Parliament. 

Mr. Westropp was more frank as to his acts in the capacity 
of “vehicle’”’ for Mr. Patton, or rather Mr. Patton’s promoters, 
for that “poor old gentleman ” knew nothing about it. The 
important point is, that Mr. Spofforth is again implicated, 
though in his own evidence he assumed to have had little to 
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do with the election, except advising Mr. Patton to take some 
one with him to save him from importunity. According to 
Mr. Westropp, he was introduced to Mr. Patton by Mr. 
Spofforth, and they all dined together at the Carlton; and 
his services (as the friend who was to save Mr. Patton from 
importunity ?) were soon called into requisition. Bealy Smith 
came to him for £1,500, and this sum witness got from “ Mr. 
Thompson of the Carlton Club” without any security, and 
without saying anything. Mr. Thompson also “ gave him the 
same sum, or £2,000, at the next election,’ and the money on 
the last occasion was actually handed to Bealy Smith at the 
Carlton. According to the evidence, the sums really were 
obtained from Mr. Patton, though the use of them was 
dexterously concealed from him; but the transaction of the 
business at the Carlton, and the share of the party agents in 
“introductions,” tell their own tale. A portion of the money 
was actually employed, moreover, in paying Mr. Westropp’s 
old election debts. Thus, whether Mr. Westropp has not at 
least the doubtful sum of £500 to account for at his own 
contest, besides the expenses of “nursing,” and the money 
which the lady “presented” him, he has certainly had no 
scruples in acting as a bribery agent. We should say, in fact, 
that there is an understanding among a certain class of mem- 
bers not only to be accessories to bribery by hushing up 
evidence, but even to bribe for one another, so that each can 
be ignorant of what goes on at his own election. And the 
Carlton Club and Mr. Spofforth wink hard at the proceedings, 
if they do not actively abet them. 

We have done little more than repeat barely the facts which 
came out in evidence, as testified by the accused themselves. 
They carry their own moral with them, or the revelations now 
made with reluctance and a sense of shame and discredit would 
come out frankly enough. We cannot conceive that they will 
be altogether without effect in rebuking the easy morality of 
the candidate class in which so much of the mischief has 
its root. The ordeal of equivocation and evasion of 
the law to which it leads, ought to be excruciatingly 
painful to them as legislators or would-be legislators. But 
though this should be the chief lesson, and should con- 
tribute indirectly to affixing a stigma to bribery from the 
discreditable character of the means requisite to effect and 
conceal it, we may hope that some vague sense of the intrinsic 
loathsomeness of bribery itself will also be communicated. We 
confess we do not understand how intelligent and educated 
men,—and though there is much stupidity among the candi- 
date class, the average opinion must in some degree be formed 
by the more intelligent,—can bring themselves to regard with 
toleration the impure practices which appear to be so settled 
in English boroughs. The strange belief so prevalent in 
boroughs themselves must have spread to higher regions,— 
that the political influence of a vote is infinitesimal ; that an 
elector has no interest worth speaking of in using it well ; that 
great political ends cannot be affected by the intermixture of 
personal aims and ambitions in the exercise of the ultimate 
power in the Constitution. But how such a belief can 
have spread is the difficulty. The keener one’s own 
interest in politics, the more painful must it be to witness 
the sacrifice of citizenship and of concern for the public 
welfare involved in a single act of bribery. Men of ordinary 
intelligence must know that there is no election and no single 
vote unimportant ; that keen and earnest politicians, in what- 
ever degree of life, could not think of bartering their virtue as 
men ; that the habit of bartering votes has wide and fatal con- 
sequences as an educating influence far beyond the few 
elections that are actually turned by it and the classes of 
bribing and bribed. Surely some glimpse of this opinion must 
be reached at last by “‘respectable”’ men, even though they 
have money-bags, and the practice of bribery will begin to be 
classed with unchastity in the female sex, or the refusal to 
pay debts of honour in the other, that is, with acts which 
exclude from society, because implying a descent from the 
minimum standard of social honour. 

There is one point, at least, which has become very clear. 
Parliament, if it cannot reach candidates who have not been 
returned, or election agents, must either deal very strictly 
with its own members who have been fetching or carrying 
for others, or confess its utter hypocrisy in all past and 
present bribery measures. Bribery for others is just as dis- 
graceful and just as inconsistent with the function of a 
Member of Parliament as bribery for oneself. In either case, 
it is an attempt to debauch the authority from which Parlia- 
ment derives its own power; but if bribery for oneself is 
thought worst of all, the probable mutuality of the trans- 





actions—the understanding that one good turn deserves 
another—should not be overlooked. Contemptuous expulsion 
from the House may come very hard on some members who 
have not violated the conventional morality of their associates, 
though they have been guilty of acts which public opinion 
condemns; but the hardship is one for which the public can 
have no sympathy. Asa rule, very few members of the class 
whichseeks for seats in Parliament because life is dull, and whose 
views are promoted by ambitious lady relatives, can be at all 
desirable as members. In pure elections they would hardly 
have a chance, and if kicking them out would help to make 
elections pure, the more speedily and the more ignominiously 
they are kicked out the better. ‘ 





HABITUAL CRIMINALS. 


‘N\HE <“ Habitual Criminals’ Act” has now been in force 
about two months, and though its ultimate effect upon 
our criminal classes cannot be ascertained for some time to 
come, its workings may already be watched with interest. 
In his charge to the grand jury at the Middlesex Sessions 
for October, Sir William Bodkin examined the provisions 
of the Act with some minuteness. At the Social Science 
Congress, Mr. Serjeant Cox, who claims the distinction of 
being the first judge on whom the duty of putting the Act 
in operation was imposed, pointed out what he thought were 
its chief defects. There have been various letters in the 
papers from men who professed not to understand the Act, or 
who, by attempting to explain it, showed that they did not 
need to put forward such a profession of ignorance. A certain 
number of criminals have been sentenced to police supervision, 
and assaults on the police have been punished summarily, 
under the new powers given to Courts and magistrates. How 
far the more sweeping provisions against receivers may hare 
an effeet in shutting up the warehouses which are crammed 
with stolen goods, and how far the interference of the police 
may disperse communities of thieves, cannot yet appear. In 
each of these cases a new conviction is necessary before the 
Act is to be putin force. We may presume that old offenders 
will be extremely cautious for a time, knowing that when once 
they are caught there will be an end of their former liberty. 
The chief feature of the Act, as far as they are concerned, is 
that on a second conviction for any felony or for misdemeanours 
of a certain kind, a man becomes liable to police supervision 
for seven years after the expiration of his sentence. 
During those seven years he may at any time be impri- 
soned for twelve months, if he is charged with getting his 
livelihood by dishonest means, and does not clear himself from 
the charge, or if he is found by a policeman in any place, or 
by a private person in any enclosed place, under circumstances 
which appear to be suspicious. If he is out on a ticket-of- 
leave, and cannot clear himself from the charge of getting his 
livelihood by dishonest means, his ticket-of-leave is to be 
forfeited, and he is to be sent back to prison for the remainder 
of his sentence. With regard to receivers of stolen goods, the 
Act provides that if any man who has been previously con- 
victed of an offence involving fraud or dishonesty is found in 
possession of stolen goods, his previous conviction shall be 
admissible as evidence of guilty knowledge; and that where 
any man is being tried for receiving stolen goods, the fact 
that other goods stolen within the last year have been found 
in his possession shall also be received as evidence against him. 
These broad principles are qualified to some extent in the Act, 
and there are minor provisions on which we need not dwell. 
The great question is how far this important addition to our 
Jaw will carry out the objects with which it was passed, 
and whether in so doing it will put too much power in the 
hands of the police, or encroach on our ancient liberties. 

It has for a long time been evident that there are large 
classes living by crime, known to the police to be living by 
crime, and tolerated until some definite crime brings them 
within the grasp of the law. The best proof of this proposition 
is that when any such crime is committed the police know 
where to look for the actors. A description is given, and 
certain places are “ drawn” for the man who answers to it. In 
eases of street robbery, for instance, the policeman on the beat 
has seen two or three men hanging about, or has heard that 
two or three bad characters have been at a public-house near 
the scene of the robbery, and they are taken up on suspicion. 
They are shown to the prosecutor, and to the best of his belief 
they are very much like the men who robbed him. When 
they are searched, money is found upon them, yet it is proved 
that at the publichouse they had not a farthing. These facts 
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goa great way with the jury, and, no doubt, they ought to 
carry some weight. Yet it may very well happen that these 
men were picking other pockets at the time when they are 
accused of robbing the prosecutor, and as that is an alibi they 
cannot well set up, they are convicted of a specific offence on 
the strength of their general practice. It is far more satis- 
factory that they should be prevented from the commission of 
crime by a timely apprehension and a year’s imprisonment, 
than that they should be simply watched and suspected and 
convicted at a venture. The case is even worse when they are 
acquitted. Receiving stolen goods, and attempts to steal, very 
often escape unpunished from the difficulty of proving a 
felonious intent. A man is found pulling at a piece of 
cloth outside a shop, or standing close to a wall with a ladder 
on his shoulders. In the one case, he says that he wanted to 
examine the cloth more narrowly ; in the other, that two men 
who were with him put the ladder over his head for a joke, 
and that he was trying to set himself free. The jury acquit, 
and the judge tells them cheerfully that they have let off the 
greatest thieves in the whole town. We remember par- 
ticularly that the man with the ladder had been convicted 
sixteen times in two years. But the jury knew nothing of 
this. Had the cloth or the ladder been taken away, the excuse 
would have been worthless. Till then the question of inno- 
cence or guilt depended wholly on the character of the 
accused. Again, when a man is charged with receiving goods 
which he knew to be stolen, his knowledge is not a matter of 
proof, but of inference. The law has said hitherto that where 
any one is found in recent possession of stolen goods, he must 
give an account of the way in which he came by them. Yet 
where tools were traced to a prisoner three months after their 
loss, where a horse was found in his keeping six months after 
it had been stolen, where goods were discovered in his house 
sixteen months after a robbery, it was held that he need give 
no explanation. Even where an explanation was required of 
him, the question wheiher it was satisfactory was left wholly 
to the jury, and the important fact that he lived by the 
receipt of stolen goods was kept from their knowledge. In 
these respects it seems clear that the changes introduced by 
the Habitual Criminals’ Act will render the course of justice 
more certain, and though that is a result which the guilty will 
not welcome, they certainly have no right to consider it a 
hardship. 

No doubt, as Sir William Bodkin says in his charge 
to the grand jury, there may be danger of police super- 
vision interfering with bond fide endeavours to earn an 
honest livelihood. The police are not perfect, they are 
not free from human passions and prejudices, and they are 
not infallible. There seems nothing to prevent any given 
constable from accusing a man of earning his living dishonestly, 
or of being in an open place waiting for an opportunity of com- 
mitting a crime. It may be very diflicult for a man who has 
been twice convicted already to clear himself of either charge. 
As Sir Christopher Rawlinson pointed out at the Social Science 
Congress, constables are always eager to obtain a conviction, 
and they sometimes conspire so as to defeat the most astute 
counsel. Perhaps the best remedy is to be found in the 
development of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies. So long 
as the efforts of the police are directed solely against the 
professed criminal classes, against those who announce that on 
leaving prison they intend to pick pockets, and who do not 
even make a show of trying for honest work, the provisions of 
the Act are by no means oppressive. But men who have 
learnt a lesson by suffering, and who wish to redeem their 
character, need some help, and it may be a fatal blow to them 
to earn either the spite or the suspicion of a policeman. We 
agree with Sir William Bodkin, that great care is necessary in the 
management of the new system of supervision. It might seem 
that there is some protection against individual tyranny in the 
provision that no man is to be taken into custody on the ground 
that he is getting his living by dishonest means except under 
a written authority from a chief officer of police. But a chief 
officer of police may be imposed upon as well as a magistrate, 
and, unless every attempt on the part of a policeman to use 
the Act unfairly is punished with the utmost severity, unless 
the authorities show a readier disposition to inquire into 
charges against the police than they did in the late case of the 
bank clerks, the public will not feel confident that the Act is 
fairly administered. 

The defects which Mr. Serjeant Cox has discovered in the 
Act, and those which have given rise to so much newspaper 
controversy, do not seem to us material. The learned 
Serjeant would change the word “habitual” into “ profes- 


sional,” as though there was a substantial difference between 
a man’s making a habit of crime and making crime his pro- 
fession. Then the learned Serjeant would get a definition of 
“ professional criminal,” and constitute that an offence in itself. 
“The fact should be found by a jury, and for the first con- 
viction a heavy sentence of penal servitude should be passed, 
and the prisoner should be under the surveillance of the 
police for the remainder of his life. The first action, he 
proposed, should be taken by the police, who should have 
the power of charging a man with being a professional 
criminal, and this charge should be tried just as former con- 
victions were now tried.” These are the words put in the 
learned Serjeant’s mouth by the Zimes’ Report of the Social 
Science Congress, and if we understand them at all they are 
of a kind to fill us with amazement. Till Mr. Serjeant Cox 
can get a definition of professional criminals, the rules he lays 
down are not to apply, and as definitions are not always easy 
to get, this may be an indefinite postponement. But should 
Mr. Serjeant Cox light on a definition, then it seems that 
professional crime is to be wholly independent of previous 
convictions. A first conviction is to entail penal servitude 
and surveillance for life, and this first conviction is to be 
secured by the same evidence as that which is now sufficient 
to prove that a man has been convicted already. Now, as that 
evidence simply consists of a certificate of the former conviction, 
we cannot see how the very best definition in the world, even 
one with Mr. Serjeant Cox himself for its author, could adapt 
such a certificate to the case of a man who had not been con- 
victed. If by a professional criminal Mr. Serjeant Cox means 
one who has a mass of convictions against him, the word 
“first” is merely misleading. And if a professional criminal 
is one who has a mass of convictions against him, there is no 
reason why the sentence on any one of the later convictions 
should not be as severe as Mr. Serjeant Cox would make it on 
a fresh conviction for having been convicted. The only novelty 
he proposes is surveillance for life, instead of supervision for 
seven years. Perhaps if, after a fair trial, the present term of 
supervision is found insufficient, it may be extended. But it is 
idle to quarrel with what we have when we do not know that 
we can have anything better. This sort of hypercriticism has 
been applied to other parts of the Act, and it has simply 
resulted in the bewilderment of its own authors. We hope 
Mr. Serjeant Cox will not add to the distinction of being the 
first judge who applied the Act, the less enviable one of being 
the last judge who understood it. 


THE POPE AND MODERN CIVILIZATION. 

gore life certainly contains enough of striking contrast 
and picturesque antithesis. Consider only these two 
characteristic phases of it, both occurring within a single week, 
—and both in some sense eagerly watched by English society,— 
Archbishop Manning in his purple and ermine in the pro- 
Cathedral at Kensington, discoursing last Sunday to Catholics 
and Protestants of the Pope’s authority, and obligation to resist 
‘‘ Liberalism, progress, aad modern civililization ;” and, again, 
Mr. Dickens, high-priest of the bran-new religion of the hour, 
inaugurating the present session of the Midland Institute at 
Birmingham on the previous Monday, and discoursing, with a 
scarcely less authoritative and dogmatic air, to the thronging 
crowds of that mixed audience, on the falsehood, or perhaps 
meaninglessness, of the accusation brought against our age that it 
is a materialist age, and even intimating his shrewd suspicion 
that the electric telegraph and the steam-engine were among those 
characteristic revelations of the divine mind which our Lord with- 
held from His disciples on the eve of His crucifixion because they 
| were too weak to bear them! Both are thoroughly characteristic 
| phenomena of the age, aud neither of them are particularly 
| encouraging to those who care to see faith and the forces of mo lero 
| civilization in their proper relative places. Probably no organiza- 
‘tion in the world ever had so good a chance at one time 
las the Church of Rome of leading and directing the pro- 
gress of the human intellect so as to make it of the highest 
available good to man, and yet so as to keep that progress in due 
subordination to the spiritual nature of man. Certainly no other 
| Church, Protestant or otherwise, has ever regained the influence 
| over the highest intellectual studies which the Church of Rome 
| exercised,—and exercised weil,—in the early part of the medieval 
period. She had then no little share of the democratic spirit, —the 

| spirit which is determined to show that all men are equal before God, 
and that all true intellectual and moral gifts, however low the 
| station in which they are bestowed, ought to weigh with wise rulers 
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a hundred times more than the mere prestige of empty rank and 
station,—and she had the courage to believe in true learning and 
investigation of all kinds. No doubt the reaction may have 
been partly due to the very dissolute lives of some of the chief 
Catholic patrons of the revived learning. But in modern times, 
the efforts of the Papacy to recover a frank understanding both 
with the popular political spirit, and with the progress of the 
intellect, have been few and far between. Pio Nono made one of 
these efforts at the beginning of his reign, and excited the most 
universal enthusiasm in the people, while dismaying and offending 
his Cardinals, by his faith that God would give him power to 
restore Italy to herself, and religion to the hearts of those 
alienated from it. But he was affrighted by his own bold- 
ness, and soon sank back into the dismal precedent of his 
predecessors, snubbing all intellectual progress, ‘ developing’ 
the Church’s dreams in order that she may sleep on without 
awaking to the great facts of the day, and bitterly inveighing 
against the new spirit of freedom. What a future was lost in the 
New World by the neglect of the Roman Catholic Church to do 
nearly a century ago what it is said she is doing, tardily, though 
wisely, now,—educating some hundreds of negro priests who may 
go and repay their debt of obligation to Rome by raising up an 
oppressed negro race in the United States to bless the only Church 
which had actively interposed between their misery and their 
masters! What a vast intellectual opportunity Rome lost, —wespeak 
of Rome, because she is the only Church which once seemed to com- 
mand the situation, but few other Churches have done much 
better,—when the light of the new inductive sciences on which 
she looked so jealously dawned in Europe, in not creating a special 
order devoted to scientific investigation and the application of the 
new discoveries to the arts. ad she led that great movement of 
which she so foolishly betrayed the bitterest jealousy, and given 
to the world sciences and arts consecrated by the religious spirit, 
and therefore certain to devote their first-fruits to the grateful task 
of giving back to faith what faith had given to the people, 
we should not now have the representative of the oldest power 
in history bringing the Pope’s solemn challenge to ‘*‘ Liberalism, 
progress, and modern civilization ;” nor should we have those who, 
like Mr. Dickens, blurt out ‘ the loose thoughts of loose thinkers,” 
—thoughts rendered loose and incoherent by that habit of catching 
up first impressions which is the natural effect of progress without 
a spiritual order behind the progress,—gravely telling us that 
Christ’s vision of a light too glorious for the sight of the infant 
Church two thousand years ago, was a vision of the mere means 
and instruments of civilization,—not a renovated earth and an 
open heaven,—but cheap rails and cheaper wires, the oxy-hydrogen 
blowpipe, the solar microscope, and, perhaps, the penny post. Is 
it possible to imagine a more miserable misunderstanding between 
the spiritual and physical worlds than seems to exist at present ? On 
the one side, the old historic Church retaining, indeed, all its magni- 
ficent audacity, but in a perverted form, challenging modern civili- 
zation as Canute challenged the tide, repudiating with anger the 
policy which might have guided its course, and, of course, visibly 
dwindling as it does so to a power no longer commensurate even 
with Europe, because all the most energetic life of Europe has been 
made its enemy, or perhaps not even so much as that, the 
amused and compassionate observer of its shrinking power ;— 
and on the other side, with Churches and sects innumerable which 
have inherited from Rome the habit of ignoring science, though 
not ignoring popular feeling and movements, the confused, surging 
life of an age which, with Mr. Dickens for interpreter, hardly knows 
the meaning of saintly life and spiritual blessedness! ‘There is no 
spiritual body now existing in Europe which has made any serious 
effort to lead the scientific thought and discovery of the day, 
and, while glorying in the beneficent powers thus placed at its 
disposal, to keep the natural always closely welded to the spiritual ; 
but then no such body has had the chance which Rome once had 
of keeping ahead of Europe intellectually in order to enhance the 
benefit of its spiritual teaching. The Pope may say what Dr. 
Manning puts into his mouth, —*‘ I acknowledge no civil superior, 
Iam the subject of no prince, and I claim more than this—I 
claim to be the supreme judge and director of the consciences of 
men—of the peasant that tills the field and the prince that sits on 
the throne—of the household that lives in the shade of privacy 
and the legislature that makes laws for kingdoms—lI am the last 
sole Supreme Judge of what is right and wrong. Your pro- 





judge and director of the consciences of men” should surely 
understand all tue problems on which he is to give a judgment. 
If he is to declare to the conscience the true philosophy, he should 
at least be the first of metaphysicians, or he might blunder in the 
mere discrimination of terms; if he is to resolve the scientific 
man’s doubts, he should surely understand the scientific man’s 
difficulties. If he is to reprove the scholars of Tiibingen 
and Munich and Berlin for their heresies, he should at least 
be one of the first of critics; if he is to direct the con- 
sciences of kings, say of Prussia, and Austria, and France, 
and Italy, in their national movements and their territorial dis- 
putes, he should, at least, enter heartily into the data on which 
those great issues are raised, the thirst of all the races for inde- 
pendence, the passion of men of the same race for national unity ; 
and if he is to govern the relations of the family, to reform, as Dr. 
Manning hints, the social vices of our generation, he should, at 
least, know the social miseries of our generation, he should have 
entered deeply into the political economy and the social economy 
of the societies he is to regulate, understand what it is which tends 
to defer marriage so late, and what are those mental as well as 
moral deficiencies in both men and women which cause so many 
unhappy marriages and so much fear of marriage ;—in a word, he 
should be not an amiable and dreamy visionary watching the world 
from afar, but one profoundly versed in the social phenomena of 
his generation. Even moral infallibility of a ‘director of con- 
sciences,” without omniscience, is difficult enough to conceive ;— 
but without even detailed knowledye of the scruples and doubts and 
wants and remedies of the day, it isa pitiable claim. God, who 
directs the consciences, at least knows the mind and heart, —does the 
Roman Church ever try to do as much in our day, when she makes 
this magnificent claim ? The cry “I am infallible! I am infallible !” 
seems to come to us now from a great distance, as it were,—as if 
the voice which cries it were rapidly retreating from our planet, 
as Sirius is said to be. 

And the result of this ignorance shown by the Churches of the 
actual life of the day—greatest, perhaps, in the celibate Roman 
Church, in spite of its grand organization and acuteness—but 
great everywhere, is that we are in danger, Mr. Dickens's protest 
notwithstanding, of a materialistic age,—a term which has a 
meaning, though Mr. Dickens was so skilful as to avoid seeing it. 
He is, of course, quite right in supposing that there is nothing 
more materialistic in sending a message by telegraph than in 
sending it by the post; nothing more materialistic in reading a 
penny paper than a sixpenny paper; nothing more materialistic 
in travelling express than in travelling on foot. But he is not right 
in supposing that an age which is so delighted with the progress 
of the arts and the sciences that it thinks of nothing else, and 
either makes these great discoveries into gigantic playthings with 
which it toys, or uses them to lap itself in luxury, and then, 
—something, as Mr. Pecksniff said of his digestive system, that 
when it was “wound up and going,” he felt “a benefactor to 
his race,”—piques itself on illustrating so splendidly the 
“+ progress ” of mankind,—he is not right in supposing that such 
an age is not in the greatest danger of materialistic torpor. For 
our own parts, deeply as we believe that ‘ progress and modern 
civilization ” are given by God to be the vehicles of far greater 
spiritual gifts in future, we could almost more easily believe in a 
Church which has not life enough left in it to conquer the world, 
than in a world which worships, —may we not almost say like Mr. 
Dickens ?—gasometers, steam-engines, the penny post, and the 
electric telegraph. It is not possible to believe in either. But 
the old man in Rome proclaiming his absolute independence of 
‘‘ modern progress” is only dreaming, and his dream is not wholly 
ignoble. Our tendency to substitute the means of civilization for 
the ends, is only too real, and it is a tendency which no one can 
call anything but ignoble. 





THE SECRET OF THE AURORA. 
WW of science have long felt that a strange secret lay hidden 
p | in the brilliant folds of the Aurora. The magic arch, with 
its pointed streamers, shifting silently but swiftly across the 
heavens, pulsating mysteriously as though illuminated by the 
fitfully changing glow of some concealed furnace, and rendered 
surpassingly beautiful by the brilliancy of its colours, had always 
had strange charms for men of thoughtful mind. And gradually 


gress is departure from Christian civilization; in that path you | a series of laborious researches had revealed the laws which asso- 
may have many companions, but me you will not find.” But| ciate this beautiful apparition with disturbances affecting the 
who will believe him, when this ‘supreme judge and director 
of the consciences of men,” instead of leading the life of Europe, 
shrinks into a corner and denies its right to live? The ‘* supreme | 


;economy of our whole earth, and not indistinctly connected 


with the habitudes of the solar system itself. But recently a 


discovery has been made which is even more remarkable than any 
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which had before rewarded the labours of physicists,;—a dis- 
covery at once instructive and perplexing, revealing a bond of 
union between the aurora and a phenomenon hitherto thought 
to be quite different in character, but leaving us still to learn 
what the exact nature of that bond of union may be. Let us 
consider what had been learned respecting auroral displays and 
their relation to the earth’s economy. 

We had occasion recently to point out that a sudden disturbance 
in the sun in 1859 had been presently followed by intense magnetic 
action, the whole electric system of the earth quivering, so to 
speak, under the influence of the solar forces educed by the dis- 
turbance. And we mentioned that amongst the signs of this 
magnetic action brilliant displays of the auroral streamers had been 
witnessed in both hemispheres on the night following the solar 
disturbance. ‘This circumstance teaches us the true character of 
the aurora as strikingly as any which astronomers and physicists 
had patiently been gathering together during the past half-century. 
We learn at once that a relation subsists between the aurora, 
terrestrial magnetism, and the central luminary of our scheme. 

And even if we were to pause here, we should have learned 
enough to indicate the significance and importance of the aurora. 
Our earth, we may be sure, is not the only recipient of that mystic 
influence which rouses into activity the phenomena we term 
magnetic. Over the whole realm which it rules, the central orb 
sends forth the strange electric impulses. When our skies are 
illuminated by the magic streamers, we may be sure that those 
of Venus and of Mars, of Jupiter and of Saturn, nay, even the 
skies of those unseen orbs which travel far out in space beyond 
the paths of Uranus and Neptune, are lit up with auroral displays. 
When once it has been shown that we owe our auroras to solar 
action, we recognize the cosmical character of the display, and that, 
ina sense, the terrestrial magnetism on which it depends is a bond 
of affinity between our earth and its sister orbs. 

But while we were thus taught the true significance of the 
aurora, we were left in doubt as to the way in which the solar 
action aroused the electric luminosity in the upper regions of our 
air. We could not even tell at what elevation the light was sus- 
pended above our earth. The most eminent physicists differed in 
their views as to the possibility of learning where the magic 
streamers really wave, when we see them most distinctly. While 
Arago had held that to attempt to measure the height of the 
aurora was as futile as to attempt to measure the height of a 
rainbow, Sir John Herschel considered that precisely the same 
Jaws of measurement might be applied to the aurora as to any 
object raised high above the earth. 

One point, however, was well determined. The auroral lights 
are undoubtedly to be ascribed to electric action taking place at a 
very considerable height, where the air is very rare indeed. It 
became, therefore, a question whether anything could be learned 
by analyzing the auroral light, as to the condition of that par- 
ticular part of our atmosphere in which the electric action takes 
place. 

Spectroscopic analysis, that strange and powerful mode of 
research which has revealed so many unlooked-for facts, was 
accordingly applied to the light of a brilliant aurora. The result 
was rather surprising. Instead of a rainbow-coloured streak of 
_ light, such as would have appeared if the aurora were due to the 
existence of particles excited to luminosity by electric action, a 
single line of coloured light appeared. ‘his indicated that the 
light is due to the incandescence of some gas through which the 
electric discharges in upper air take place. But this was not the 
circumstance which attracted surprise. Rather, this was to have 
been looked for. It was the position of the line which astonished 
our physicists. If the gas had been one which chemists are 
acquainted with, the bright line would have occupied the position 
proper to that gas, and would at once have indicated its nature. 
But there is no known element whose spectrum has a bright line 
where this one appeared. ‘The observation has been repeated over 
and over again, by Angstrém, by Otto Struve, and recently by 
Mr. Plummer, always with the same result,—we cannot tell what 
the substance may be to whose incandescence or luminosity the 
aurora owes its brilliancy. 

But now a most remarkable discovery has been effected. 
Angstrbm has found that the mysterious line of the auroral 
Spectrum exists in the spectrum of another object which had been 
thought to be wholly different in character. Ever since its dis- 
covery by Cassini, the zodiacal light has been an object of interest 
to astronomers. Gradually a theory had been formed respecting 
it, which had been sanctioned by the authority of such men as 
Humboldt and Sir John Herschel. It was held that this appear- 





ance is due to the light reflected from a multitude of minute | 


cosmical bodies travelling around the sun within the orbit of our 
earth. 

This theory had never been tested by spectroscopic analysis. 
Indeed, the zodiacal light shines so faintly that it was hardly 
hoped that its spectrum could be rendered visible. But it was 
confidently anticipated that if the zodiacal light ever were thus 
analyzed, its spectrum would be that which the theory required,— 
that is, a very faint reproduction of the common solar spectrum. 

Now, at length, we hear from Angstriéim that the spectrum of 
the zodiacal light has been observed, and instead of being, as had 
been expected, a faint rainbow-coloured streak, it presents but a 
single line. That line is the same that we see in the spectrum of the 
aurora! In other words, the light of the zodiacal gleam and that 
of the auroral streamers are due to the same sort of electric dis- 
charge taking place in the same medium. 

Without pretending to further interpret this startling result, we 
may indicate the promise it affords of explaining a number of phe- 
nomena which have long seemed most perplexing. When once we 
recognize the fact that electric action is effective in producing any of 
the celestial lights, we have a resource available to remove many 
difficulties. Astronomers were asking how comets, for example, 
could exhibit the spectrum of the incandescent vapour of carbon, 
—that is, a spectrum indicative of the most intense heat, when, as 
in the case of Winnecke’s comet (whose spectrum was of this 
nature), they were farther from the sun than the earth is. The 
action of the sun in exciting electrical discharges would be quite 
sufficient to account for this and similar phenomena, Again, it 
has been long recognized that the peculiarities of comets’ tails 
seem only explicable as due to electrical action; but astronomers 
were unwilling to adopt such a theory without some positive 
evidence in its favour. We now have such evidence; and it is 
most probable that the first long-tailed comet which is submitted 
to spectroscopic analysis will establish the view which Euler 
put forth more than half a century ago, that comets’ tails have 
something in common with the aurora and the zodiacal light. It 
would indeed be strange if three of the most mysterious pheno- 
mena with which men of science are acquainted should find their 
explanation simultaneously. 





OVERGROWN SCHOOL HOLIDAYS. 

“ HE Schoolmaster abroad” was once a hopeful watchword, 

complimentary to a worthy yet ill-appreciated and ill- 
requited profession, and expressive of a reliant trust in the 
efficacy of its work in furtherance of the progressive tendencies of 
a fervid and unquiet epoch of our national history. The phrase 
is now acqniring a new significance, less proverbial, more literal, 
somewhat quizzical, and nowise complimentary. The discovery 
has in recent years dawned upon us that English schoolmasters 
are abroad overmuch, and too little at home. An exhaustive 
educational stock-taking has brought to light startling deficiencies 
in the quantity, no less than in the quality, of school-work now- 
a-days. The total of days and half-days of a master’s presence 
among his scholars is found often to fall short of the total of days 
and half-days of his absence from the educational workshop. 
English parents of the middle and upper classes are frequently 
venting their disapproval of this state of things in vague grum- 
blings that may be not inaptly summarized in terms like those of 
Dunning’s celebrated motion on the influence of the Crown, in 
1780. As of royal influence and prerogative then, so of school 
holidays now, a widespread conviction prevails that they have 
increased, are increasing, and ought to be diminished, The Commis- 
sioners recently appointed under the Endowed Schools’ Act, have 
already announced that they are empowered to deal, ‘xter ala, 
with “the time and length of holidays,” and they invite hints 
from all quarters to help them in their work of reformation. 
Thus a good time, in an educational sense, seems to be coming,— 
for parents, at any rate. Some disclosures in the voluminous reports 
of the late Schools’ Inquiry Commission—on which is founded 
the Endowed Schools’ Act of 1869—prove that there is ample scope 
for authoritative action to correct the expansive tendency of school 
vacations. ‘Thus at Birmingham an association of aggrieved parents 
putson record that ‘‘ much dissatisfaction is felt with the unnecessary 
length of the holidays, which consume a third of the year.” ‘They 
add the opinion, in which we cordially acquiesce, that ‘* boys who 
live at home and attend a day-school, as is the case here, have 
no need of such protracted holidays, aud are positively injured by 
them.” (Vol. v., p. 1010.) Dulwich College, too, comes in for 
very special notice, on the score of the length and multiplicity of 
its holidays. ‘lhis foundation, however grievous its shortcom- 
ings and however glaring the abuses in its administration in the 
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eyes of parents and the public, must surely be a veritable paradise | soon become veritable half-timers, ostensibly and above-board 
for idle schoolboys if it still adheres to the practice described in two | and not sub rosd, as now. y 


letters which the Commissioners have published in the volume of 


Moderate holidays, after the fashion not yet passed out of living 


correspondence, (Vol. ii.) ‘There, as at Birmingham, about a third | memory, are becoming rarities, and are advertised as such by 
of the year is dedicated to the stated periodical vacations and | principals of educational establishments who still adhere to them 


an open-handed largess of occasional holidays. In these day- 
schools, be it remembered, an entire week of work includes only 


| The school where “all work and no play ” used to ‘‘ make Jack a 


| dull boy,” is not now to be found in the land,—-nor do we desire to 


five days, each of an average length which through the year can | revive that extinct type. But everybody knows how abundant are 
hardly be estimated higher than 5} hours. From a dissection of | schools where “ much play and little work makes Jack an idle 
the Dulwich year, it appears that only 350 half-days, or 175 entire Turk.” We want a fair medium between the two extremes. For 


days, are allotted to school business, leaving 190 days out of 365 


boarding-schools twelve weeks in all would surely meet the reason- 


for rest and play. To express the division in entire weeks, the | able requirements of all the interested parties. But day-schools 


year yields 27 weeks for rest and play (the 52 Sundays included), 
against only 25 weeks for work. 

The Assistant Commissioners throw a great deal of light on the 
question, but not so much as is needed. ‘The inexact terms of the 
official interrogatory addressed to heads of schools is to blame for 
this. Instead of requiring an exact statement of all holidays 
actually allowed in a given time, the query runs:—*‘* During how 
many weeks is the school open for work in the year?” It might 
be open 52 weeks, yet the days for work in each week might be 
so few as to yield a smail aggregate for the real working time. 
Mr. Fitch, who took the Yorkshire schools, says :— 

“ There can be no doubt that the holidays now given in schools are 
longer than in past times, and that there is a visible tendency to 
lengthen them...... The higher the pretensions ®f a school, the 
longer are its holidays...... The number of weeks in the year 
devoted to instruction is as nearly as possible in inverse proportion to 
the sum paid for it...... There is a tendency to increase the num- 
bod wl ee gta and days of leisure... .. . The longer periods of 
. a eae compensated by severer work during school time.” (Vol. 


Mr. Bryce, who reports on the Lancashire sehools, argues in 
favour of shorter days of work, but more of them than at present. 
He says i— 

“ More work [7.¢., better work] would be got out of boys under 12 if 

they were never required to be in school more than five hours daily. 
Whatever parents might complain of as lost here might be made up by 
abridging the holidays. No one would willingly interfere with the 
summer vacation..... But the month or six weeks at Christmas is, 
so far as the boys are concerned, mere waste of time. .... From the 
23rd of December till the 6th of January would be a sufficiently long 
vacation; it is, in fact, longer than boys are allowed in Scotland.” (Vol. 
ix., p. 671.) 
He might have added that nowhere out of England is it the 
practice to give more than a few days to idleness at that season 
of the year which is least fitted for healthy recreation out of 
doors. 

Mr. Fitch quotes several of the old grammar-school statutes 
to show that in bygone times vacations were brief indeed, while the 
school-day was about twice as long as now. Mr. Fearon furnishes 
similar evidence. His tabular statement, showing in respect to 
eight of the principal schools inspected by him the number of 
weeks given to work, is not free from error. Dulwich, for 
instance, is put down at 40 weeks, each of 30 hours, or 1,200 
hours per annum of actual work in school. This is manifestly at 
variance with the facts of the case as exhibited in vol. ii. (Mr. 
Goodall’s two letters to the Commissioners). Mr. Fearon has 
evidently been misled by the loose form of reply, sent in on behalf 
of this school, to the query quoted above. ‘The answer given to 
that query is ** About 40.” It would have been neither more nor 
less inexact if the 40 had been changed to 30, for many of those 
doubtful weeks are really only attenuated fractions of an honest, 
entire week. 

Eton long measure in holiday-making finds imitators in a host 
of public and private schools used by ranks that cannot, with 
impunity, squander like Etonians the golden hours of early youth. 
Yet schools for the trading and poorer professional classes are 
found to follow the fashion of abbreviating the day, the week, and 
the year into the compass of a mere abstract or epitome, in com- 
parison with the unabridged school-year in vogue ‘‘ when George 
Ill. was King,”—and after. This is bad enough in the case of 
boarding-schools, but inexcusable in the case of day-schools ; many 
of these are now giving such protracted holidays that their more 
thrifty scholars betake themselves to other schools during part of 
the time dedicated to idleness in their own. Under a further 
development of the system, if its growth were not now about to be 
arrested, we might soon arrive at the establishment of alternative 
sets of schools, one always in vacation, while the other was at 
work, and rice versd. Or, like Box and Cox, the alternative 


cannot plead, either on behalf of scholars or masters, the need of 
equally long vacations. ‘The boys go home every day, or even 
twice a day, and therefore have none of that yearning for home 
which others who are cut off from their families may feel. They 
have no severed links of association with kindred and friends to 
make good ; long vacations hang heavily upon their hands, prov- 
ing a season of forgetfulness of learning, or of idleness, mischief, 
and bad habits. ‘The masters, too, have only half the wear and 
tear to which their professional brethren in the boarding-schools 
are exposed. ‘The utmost length of their longest day of work 
is 5} or 6 hours, and they have Sundays to themselves, besides 
the afternoons of Wednesdays and Saturdays. Nine or ten weeks’ 
vacation in each year ought to suffice for the recruitment of 
energies which labour under no severer strain and attrition than 
thirty or less hours’ school-keeping per week. 

Some masters hold that the protracted holidays now in vogue 
are indispensable, as a set-off against the increased mental tension 
to which schoolboys are now subjected, in our modern and 
modernized schools, with their greatly extended range of subjects 
and the perpetual stimulus of competitive examinations. In other 
words, as the work to be done is heavier, there is a larger need: 
than formerly for prolonged periods of rest and relaxation. As 
school tasks are lengthened, so the time for doing them must be 
shortened. More work must be done in fewer and shorter days 
than sufficed for the contracted range of earlier studies. We con- 
fess we see no way out of this paradox except in a substantial 
addition to the twenty-four hours of our old-fashioned day, and a 
large increase in the length of our astronomical year. 

Another defence of abbreviated days for school and extended 
vacations is that home lessons have been greatly multiplied. But 
is it certain that the domestic hearth is the right place for a heavy 
amount of school-work? Have parents been consulted in this 
boasted transfer of the work of the school-room to the family 
circle? The comfort of many a fireside is most seriously 
compromised by this relegation of school - work from the 
shoulders of the master to parental supervision. Most parents 
would gladly see the evening hours relieved of the incubus 
of heavy school tasks. Evenings at home belong in the main to 
relaxation, and should not be trenched upon for more than such a 
moderate quantity of memory-work as a boy of average powers 
could dispose of in three-quarters of an hour. 

Schools that give excessive holidays, damage thereby the 
prospects of their pupils most seriously in a variety of ways, 
but especially in the competition for employment in which they 
must enter the lists against youths not similarly handicapped. 
The inspected schools, taught by certificated masters, and open, 
for the most part, ten and a half months in the year, prepare their 
scholars so well for profiting by after-chances, that an increasing 
proportion of them are found to avail themselves of the advanced 
course of secondary education which is given through such agen- 
cies as the Working-Men’s College, the City of London College, 
the Science Classes, carried on under the auspices of the Science 
and Art Department, and other similar channels. Youths thus 
equipped for intellectual contests become formidable competitors 
against the pupils of middle-class schools, in ordeals on which 
hang important consequences. Many young men of very 
humble social status, and destitute of political or family 
influence, have in recent years gained valuable appointments 
in the Civil Service and other equally desirable spheres 
of employment, solely in consequence of the educational ad- 
vantages they have acquired in schools under Government in- 
spection, supplemented by attainments gained in evening classes. 
Such appointments used formerly to be reserved for the classes 
having votes to bestow in Parliamentary elections. The new 





Reform Bill confers on the artizan and operative class as large & 


‘hold on the gratitude of future M.P.’s, as strong a claim to their 


schools might use in succession the same premises—one of them | help in the scramble for posts in the public service, as the higher 
beginning its session under its own masters as the other passed at | grades of voters have heretofore monopolized. With that keen 
frequent intervals into recess. Thus might all our schoolmasters 
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stedfast basis of gratitude in all mortals, M.P.’s in the people's 
Parliament will not be oblivious of the claims of their humbler con- 
stituents to such influence as can be brought to bear in the distri- 
bution of appointments. In the early future the prestige of family 
connection will lose much of its old force. Drones will not be 
permitted to eat the honey for which they cannot work. Centility 
of extraction will cease to be the foremost recommendation for 
access to places of high emolument. Competition will come into 
unrestricted play for the superior as well as for the humbler grades 
of the public service. ‘The middle and higher ranks of candidates 
will then only hold their own by virtue of superior fitness. ‘The 
aristocracy of intellect will displace adventitious and artificial 
titles to priority. ‘Those that will not move forward must retro- 
grade. A high state of mental activity is the sole condition on 
which the middle and higher classes will henceforth be able 
to maintain their relative superiority in the social scale. 
Their schools, even more than those provided for the industrial 
ranks, require to be controlled by external authority. The 
endowed schools, more than all others, cry aloud for external 
pressure and guidance. We ought to know the reason why, with 
tenfold greater revenues than in earlier times, these sluggish 
institutions are, for the most part, educating no more boys than in 
the days of their founders. We ought, too, to be told why 
endowed schools require longer and more numerous holidays than 
suffice for unendowed schools. The history of not a few of those 
wealthy foundations points no other moral than that the gifts 
bestowed by a dead hand are demoralizing. Many a school with 
a very scanty endowment, or even with none at all, gives a better 
and a cheaper education than can be had under the shade of a 
rich foundation, and gives, moreover, a full instead of a stinted 
measure of working time. 

The corrective and invigorating influence of authoritative 
inspection should be applied impartially to all schools, up to the 
very highest, and the quantity as well as the quality of their 
work should be guided by some better rule than can be discovered 
in existing practice. Of the many weighty social problems now 
awaiting solution, that now confided to our educational trium- 
virate,—Lord Lyttelton, Canon Robinson, and Mr. ILlobhouse,—is 
far indeed from being the least momentous. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
—— 
CXIX.—Tue Weisn Manca :—Cresnirre.—(Conchuled.) 

TOCKPORT, situated thirty-eight miles north-east from 
Chester, is built ‘* on an abrupt hill beside the Mersey, which 
sweeping round its east and uorth boundary is here joined by the 
Tame. From the bank of the river the houses rise in successive tiers 
round the sides of the hill from the base to the summit, some having 
apartments excavated in the sandstone rock. ‘The most ancient part 
of the town surrounds the church and market-place on the top of 
the hill, whence various streets diverge in different directions. ‘The 
principal street, called the Underbank,” follows what is believed 
to be the direction of a Roman road southward to Buxton. 
Topographers generally consider that Stockport itself was the site 
of a Roman station ; but we have only conjecture to guide us in 
this matter. ‘There is no mention of Stockport, or of the adjacent 
township of Portwood (seemingly an inversion of Sfockport) in 
Domesday Survey ; but as the latter occurs first among the lands of 
the barons of Dunham under the designation of Brinnington (under- 
stood to mean the Burnt Town), it is conjectured that this was the 
site of a Saxon town, which was destroyed in the Norman or Scandi- 
navian devastations, and that a new towngrew up on the adjacent hill 
subsequently to the formation of the Survey and around a Norman 
castle. At any rate, in 1173 the castle of Stockport was held by 
Geoffrey de Costentin against Henry II. The early history of the 
manor or barony is rather obscure, but it appears to have been 
the property of the Despenser family, who had lands in Barrow, 
Winnington, and other parts of Cheshire, and under them to have 
been held by the family of De Stockport. Sir Robert de Stock- 
port, Knight, in the reign of Henry IIT. granted a charter to the 
town, but from another deed it appears that there was a Robert de 
Stockport as early as the latter part of the reign of Richard I. By the 
charter referred to Sir Robert constituted the town a free borough, 
and, besides many other privileges, granted each of the burgesses 
a perch and an acre of land, subject only to the annual payment of 
one shilling. The barony passed from the Stockports to the 
Warren family by the marriage of Sir Edward de Warren with 
Cicely, the heiress of the Stockports, the paramount royalty of the 
barony being escheated to the Earl by the forfeiture of Hugh 
Despenser for his support of Simon de Montfort, and the manor 





and advowson of Stockport being held afterwards én capite from 
the Karls of Chester. The privilege of holding a market at Stock- 
port was granted to Robert de Stockport by Edward, Earl of 
Chester, in the year 1260. The prosperity of the town was for- 
merly dependent on the winding and throwing of silk. It is said 
that Stockport was the place where the first mills with this object 
were erected, on a plan procured from Italy. ‘The persons con- 
cerned in the silk factories were reckoned the principal people iu 
the place, but on the decline of this trade the machinery was 
applied to cotton-spinning, and the greater part of the population 
is now occupied in the latter manufacture. ‘There are still, how- 
ever, some silk mills. ‘The importance of the place as a manufac- 
turing town is chiefly owing to the abundant supply of coal obtained 
from Poynton and the districts on the line of the Manchester and 
Ashton Canal, with which it communicates by a branch canal. ‘The 
weaving of calico has spread itself over all the neighbouring villages, 
and cotton-printing is carricd on to a great extent. Fine woollen 
cloths and hats are also manufactuced, and the construction of 
machinery is an important department. ‘The ancient charter of 
incorporation is of uncertain date, and the office of Mayor was 
till a late period mostly honorary.” ‘There are now no remains of 
the old Norman castle. In the Civil Wars of the reign of Charles I. 
the town was first garrisoned by the Parliament, then taken by 
Prince Rupert, and afterwards retaken and retained by the Par- 
liament. ‘The municipal borough now comprises the township of 
Stockport, with part of those of Brinnington and Leaton Norris, 
and the hamlets of Brinkway and Edgeley, in the adjacent parish 
of Cheadly. ‘Three bridges across the Mersey connect the town 
proper (of which we have spoken) with the suburbs of Portwood and 
Heaton Norris. Portwood, in the township of Brinnington, is large 
and populous, and of considerable commercial and manufacturing 
importance. ‘To the west of Stockport, numerous streets, houses, 
and factories cover the greater part of the hamlets of Brinkway 
and Edgeley. Heaton Norris (in Lancashire) communicates with 
the better part of Stockport by a line of road and a bridge of 
eleven arches across the valley and the river.” Stockport was con- 
stituted a Parliamentary borough to return two Members by the 
Reform Act of 1832. The parish church appears to have been 
erected in the fourteenth century, but has been much altered. 
There is a free-grammar school, founded in 1187, under the 
government of the Goldsmiths’ Company of London, A large 
national school was established in 1805, and there are several other 
schools, almshouses (founded in 1683), and other charities, with 
a full representation of the various religious denominations. The 
North-Western Railway affords good communication with the 
rest of England, and its great viaduct here, over the Mersey, 
erected at a cost of £100,000, is among the great feats of railway 
architecture. The population of the borough of Stockport, 
which in 1851 was 53,855, had increased in 1861 to 54,681; 
in 1801 the population was only 14,830. ‘The weekly market is 
one of the most important in Cheshire for corn, oatmeal, and 
cheese; there are four fairs in the year, chiefly for cattle. 

sirkenhead, with which we must conclude our notice of the 
urban population of Cheshire, is seated on the western bank 
of the river Mersey, immediately opposite the town of Liver- 
pool. It is altogether a creation of the present day, for in 
1818 it had only a few straggling houses and about fifty in- 
habitants. Beginning as a suburb of Liverpool, it is now a sort 
of rival to what may be called the mother town, the docks, formed 
on the site of what was formerly the Wallasey Pool, constituting the 
present basis of the prosperity of the place. ‘The total superticial 
area of the dock estate at Birkenhead is 497° acres, of which the 
water space amounts to 168 acres, and the total lineal length of 
quayage is about ten miles. The population of Birkenhead in 
1861 was 51,649. It is connected with Chester (fifteen miles 
distant) by a railway line which passes under the town, and has 
its terminus at Monk’s Ferry, close to the edge of the Mersey. 
Birkenhead has been recently (1861) constituted a Parliamentary 
borough, to return one representative. 

Among the Worthies of Cheshire we may mention Lawrence 
Booth, Archbishop of York, and Chancellor to Margaret, Queen 
of Henry VI., and afterwards Lord Chancellor to Mdward IV., 
and his two brothers, William Booth, also Archbishop of York, 
and John Booth, Bishop of Exeter, who, however, are given by 
some writers to Lancashire ; Thomas Egerton, Lord E|lesmere, 
Master of the Rolls and Keeper of the Great Scal to Queen 
Elizabeth, and Lord Chancellor to James I. ; Sir Henry bradshaw, 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer in the reign of Edward VI. ; and 
John Bradshaw, Chief Justice of Chester, who was the President 
of the High Court of Justice by whom Charles I. was tried; Sir 
Randal Crewe, Chief Justice of the Upper Bench to James I., but 
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dismissed from his office by Charles I. for giving his opinion against 
the legality of loans without consent of Parliament; Sir Ilumfrey 
Davenport, Chief Baron of the Exchequer to Charles I., who gave 
his opinion for Hampden in the ship-money case, but only on a 
technical point, assenting on the main point to the King’s power 
to impose the tax; Sir Hugh Calveley, a brave military and 
naval commander of the reigns of Edward III. and Richard II. ; 
Captain John Smith, the voyager, one of the planters and 
Governor of Virginia in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. ; 
John Speed, the antiquary, chronicler, and mapmaker of the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I.; Randal, or Ralph Hygden 
(the chronicler, and perhaps the same with the promoter of the 
Mysterics of Chester); Ralph Holinshed, the chronicler in the 
reign of Elizabeth ; and Sir John Birkenhead, one of the Cavalier 
rhymers of the reign of Charles I., and editor of the Mercurius 
Aulicus, the Royalist organ at Oxford during the Civil War. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

> - 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION LEAGUE. 
(To THE EpITor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir,—Perhaps you will allow me to make a few remarks on part 
of your article in the Spectator of the 25th September on the 
National Education League. I have, myself, sent my name to 
the League (though I do not see how they are to be benefited by 
it), for reasons which are the result, I believe, of a certain frame of 
mind, more than of settled conviction. And I should not intrude 
these reasons upon you, were [ not sure that I am one of a large 
number. 

We—that is, my co-persuasionists—start, I believe, with distrust 
of clergy, or shall I say dogma-teachers? of all kinds. We cannot 
see that dogma is a part of religion; we cannot see how those 
who hold that it is can avoid proselytizing ; and we find in the 
teachers of every sect, from Roman Catholics to Plymouth Brethren 
(as a body), the same spirit of intolerance and narrowness, the 
same arrogance of authority and the same exasperating assump- 
tion of power. ‘This, remember, is a distrust not of religion, but 
of men who live by the maintenance of their own creeds. t is not, 
again, a distrust of them as good honest men, but a distrust of 
their power to shake off their fetters. 

I think that this feeling, oftenest not expressed, is far commoner, 
and produces a much greater effect than is generally ascribed to it. 
In my own mind, it produces this direct effect. I desire fervently 
to see all education, from the highest to the lowest, emancipated 
from the control of religionists. The result, as I believe, would 
be a positive gain to religion. And, though every parent would 
have a perfect right to do what he pleased with his own children, 
I do not think that a government is called on to help in changing 
a thing of secular and universal importance to one subservient to 
the advantage of a narrow creed. Nor is it justified in helping 
to do this. 

Denominational teaching sets the sect above the church; the 
creed above the religion; the party above the nation. From 
these schools even the children who know the Bible by heart, 
particularly the Old Testament, who can give you their shibbo- 
leths glibly, are sent into the world, the poetry and _philo- 
sophy of the book hardened into a dozen dogmas, for all their 
religion, and their parents’ advice to make money, for all their 
morality. In course of time they develop into the class who con- 
sider a vote as a piece of merchandise, never having been taught 
better; who fill their shop-windows with lying announcements and 
the newspapers with lying advertisements; with whom the word 
‘* sin” conveys only the idea of unchastity, and the word ‘ religion” 
that of doctrine. 

Should, again, the Bible be put into the hands of a child? 
Balance gain against loss: the ‘‘ contact with its poetry and 
philosophy ” (invaluable, I believe, to one mind out of a hundred, 
valueless to the rest), with the mechanical reading and learning by 
rote; the jumble of murders, poetry, genealogy, obscure prophecy, 
philosophy, and crime ; and the familiarity with words and phrases 
before they can be understood, which effectually prevents their 
being understood at all. Is it a gain to come to that period of 
life when refjection is possible and life’s lessons really begin, with 
a stock of knowledge of the Bible? I think not, as our schools 
teach it. The greatest hindrance to the examination of religious 


difficulties—it is a mere truism to say it—is the cloud of religious 
prejudice which has been thrown over us by our teachers. 

And do you really think, Sir, that you can liberalize the deno- 
minational schools? Will they ever be anything but machines for 








the inculcation of a creed, with the secondary purpose of secular 
instruction ? 

If the denominational system could be liberalized, if the most 
wonderful of books could have its meaning honestly and properly 
explained ; if—ah! if—the idols of the age could be broken into 
pieces . . . . but then the denominational schools would become 
secular, and the secular religious. In fact, we must ‘ leave out 
of education what leads children to reflect on life,” because our 
teachers cannot teach it. It is better so. He will reflect the 
better whose mind has had, in youth, no ecclesiastical twist. 

But, in excluding the Bible from schools, we must remember 
that we cannot exclude its spirit. ‘lhe real lessons of the Bible 
are in all our literature; in all the poetry and philosophy that 
children would read; in the lives of good men ; in the history of 
their country. It is the blessing of England that, bad as the 
teaching of the Bible has been, the spirit of the Bible, superior to 
its teachers, is over all the land. 

Nor would it be possible wholly to exclude creed teaching, 
though I should like to see it done, from a child’s life. We must 
not forget the enormous machinery of Sunday schools. ‘There are 
upwards of 12,000 teachers in the Sunday-School Union for London 
alone. If all the creed training were done by these, the numbers 
would speedily be trebled. But the evil of sectarianism would be 
diminished sevenfold. ‘lhe boys sit all the week side by side with 
Jew, Catholic, Anglican, and Baptist. All are alike. All can 
love and hate, think and argue, equally well; boys argue a great 
deal, remember. At least, the lad will leave the school with no 
contempt for those who think differently from himself ; his enthu- 
siasm of humanity not stunted, but cultivated ; recognizing sec- 
tions of the Church beyond his own, and the existence of worlds 
of thought where his will never penetrate. As for denominational 
schools, they only intensify the feeling, strong enough already, 
Heaven knows, among us, which Voltaire pointed at in his ‘* Dieu 
s'est incarné pour les Anglais.” 

One word more, Sir. Did you never think what a luxury it 
would have been, could you, at the age of eighteen, read, fresh 
and new, the life of King David,—now all smirched and spoiled 
by Dr. Watts,—or the life of our Lord, trodden on Sunday after 
Sunday, all through your childhood, like a common pathway, till 
all the beauty has been crushed out of it? 

‘These opinions are not worth considering as coming from myself, 
but I think you may be induced to consider them as being those 
of a very large number of persons whose minds may be very ill- 
regulated, but whose religious feelings are strong.—I am, Sir, &c., 


W. Bb. 


(To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—With reference to your remarks on the National Education 
League in the Spectator of 25th September, will you permit me to 
state that the word ‘*secular” is nowhere used in the scheme put 
forth by the League, and further, that the scheme itself does not 
necessarily exclude the reading of the Bible in schools. It is 
unsectarian, by which is meant that it forbids the use of any 
catechism, and does not allow the doctrinal tencts peculiar to 
any sect to be taught; and in this respect it goes no further than 
the British and Foreign School Society. Whether the Bible shall, 
or shall not be read will, like any other question concerning the 
discipline and instruction of a school, be left to the decision 
of the managers. The scheme does not seek to interfere with 
the present system, and expressly limits its operations to sup- 
plying any deficiencies that may be found to exist. All the 
present schools that are unsectarian, including British schools, 
could become immediately part of the new system by placing 
them under the management of the local authorities. ‘lhe pre- 
sent denominational schools would be governed and would have 
Government aid exactly as now, but they would not receive any 
portion of the local rates, unless they gave up their denomina- 
tional teaching. 

The extension of the denominational system, when coupled 
with local rating and compulsory attendance, was found to be so 
surrounded with difficulties, that the Committee considered it im- 
possible, on that basis, to frame a scheme that would effectively 
secure the object sought.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Jesse CoLiincs, Hon. Secretary. 

17 Ann Street, Birmingham, September 30, 1869, 


IRISH LOYALTY. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—lI find in your last paper a letter from “ H. F.” on ‘*'The Irish 
Difficulty.” This writer, after ‘‘ eighteen months of very close 
observation,” has jumped to the portentous conclusion that hatred 
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of the British and of British rule “ exists among all classes of the | and this is significant of the writer’s love of mystification. 
Roman Catholic Irish,” and that “every Irishman is at heart a| always speaks of herself as a man. 
Having lived in Ireland up- | Englishwomen whom she encounters in the train, and who are 


Observe, ‘ every Irishman.’ 


rebel.” 


She 


The staunch Protestant 


wards of sixty years, and having also had opportunities of ‘ very | full of * Saurin v. Starr,” address her as “Sir,” which inspires in us 
close observation,” I venture to say there must be many hundred | an uncomfortable suspicion that she must have worn other gar- 


thousand exceptions to the accuracy of ** LU. F.’s” conclusion. ‘There 
are considerably more than a million of Irish Protestants, and it 
would be difficult to find many * rebels” among them. As to the 
influential class of Catholic landowners, lawyers (including the 
Lord Chancellor and a majority of the Judges), and men of culture 
generally, there are few so stupid as to wish for a separation from 
England, or even for a repeal of the Union. ‘They well know that 
Jardinal Cullen’s little finger would prove heavier than Mr. 
Gladstone’s loins. I suspect that your correspondent’s intercourse 
has not been so much with these as with traders and farmers, 
many of whom, but especially the former, are “‘ very wealthy and 
prosperous,” though often of humble origin, and rarely much 
burdened with education. 

As to the majority of the Catholic Irish, it would be absurd to 
expect from them any gushing fondness for British connection, or 
much of personal loyalty, which has had so little to create or to 
foster it. Until within the last forty years, they have had small 
mercies to be thankful for, and any concessions that have since 
been made have only resulted from the persistent efforts of them- 
selves and their friends. Everything considered, very great 
allowance should be made for the slow growth of a better state of 
feeling in Ireland. . You must have patience with us. People like 
“ H. F.” must not be allowed without rebuke to set us all down as 
rebels, since it is very far from the truth. I wish to explain, in 
conclusion, that my objection to the imputation does not arise 
from sympathy with the English idea that hostility to British rule 
is the unpardonable sin, but for the matter-in-fact reason that 
(1) Irish independence is impossible; and (2) that if this were 
not so, it would be the very worst thing for the best interests 
of the Irish people.—I am, Sir, &c., R. D. W. 


DEAN CLOSE AND SCIENCE. 
(To THE Eprror OF THE “ SPEcTtATOR.”] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to call my friend and your correspondent 
Mr. D’Oyley Snow’s attention to the following extract, which may, 
in some measure, vindicate Dean Close from the charge of 
ignorance of natural history ?— 

“We may, perhaps, wonder that two such apparently different kinds 
of creatures as fishes and birds should be classed together (Genesis i. 
20,21). But scientific men have discovered, on examination, that there 
are very close resemblances between them in their anatomical structure, 
and in some other things. Both spring from eggs; and while the one 
class—the birds—swim in the air with wings, the other—the fishes— 
fly in the water with fins. And besides these points of resomblance, the 
discovery made by Dr. Prévost, which astonished himself, and interested 
the learned world very much, was this, that the globules of the blood of 
fishes and birds are scen to be the same, when closely examined, and do 
not at all resemble the globules of the blood of those animals which 
sprang from the earth on the sixth day.".—The World's Birthday: a 
Book for the Young, by Professor L., Gaussen. 

—I am, Sir, &c., Witiram B. Bennet‘. 


BOOKS. 
- ->- —- 
THE B&GUINAGES OF BELGIUM.* 


Wirnu a view of exciting the curiosity of those who took an 
interest in her account of the City of the Simple, and of repeating 
a success by a similarity of title, the authoress of this book makes 
use of a Flemish word which few will understand, and explains it 
bya phrase of tantalizing vagueness. What is the City of the 
Single? we are tempted to ask. Is there any town in Belgium 
where all the men are bachelors and all the women spinsters ; or 
is marriage more effectually prevented by the total exclusion of 
one of the sexes? We hear of no such place in the present 
volume. What the authoress describes are the Béguinages, or 
secular congregations of Belgium, which are not convents though 
the inmates take vows, which devote them to practical work 
instead of contemplation, and which, instead of being confined to 
one building, spread out into an enclosure, with its small neat 
cottages, miniature flower-gardens, paved streets, and green close 
with the church in the middle. As each Béguinage is a town 
within a town, and as during the year for which vows are taken 
the Béguines live retired from worldly interests, the name of the 
book is explained. Still there is something far-fetched about it, 


* The * Beggynhof:” or, the City of the Single. By the Author of Gheel ; or, the City 
of the Simple. London: Chapman and Hall, 1869, 





ments than those to which she is entitled, ‘The same monosyllable 
greets her when she visits the Béguinage at Bruges. It is true 
that she does not altogether disguise her religion, as she did in her 
first book, when she tried to pass herself off as an Anglican clergy- 
man. But we do not know how far the unfavourable judgments 
on the conventual system to which she gives vent in her 
preface are genuine expressions of her own convictions. She 
may be writing in the character of the man who travels with two 
ultra-Protestant women from Wakefield to Hull, and who seems 
to have discovered some way of going round by Leeds without 
changing either carriages or stations. And if that be so, much as 
we should admire his independence of Bradshaw, we should not 
attach much value to his opinions. 

With the authoress the case is very different. 
Catholic, and we do not think her former works would induce us 
to rank her among the moderates. If, therefore, she speaks her 
own sentiments when she dissuades young persons from taking 
vows for life, when she comments on the mistakes made by those 
who fancy they have a vocation, and on the cruelty with which 
others leave their aged relations for the cloister, we must suppose 
that the revelations of the Hull convent have produced a salutary 
effect where it might least have been expected. But it is a signi- 
ficant feature of this book, that a Béguine whose life is put before 
us, and who, to judge from many passages in it, must have been 
worthy of a place in the Roman Catholic calendar, refused to take 
perpetual vows. ‘Though I have faith in God,” she said, “I 
have none in my own nature; I only know that I will strive to 
my utmost ability to subdue it to the will of God, but I will pro- 
mise no more than [ feel able conscientiously and faithfully to 
perform. Let me therefore enroll myself in the Beggynhof, where 
I shall renew my vows from time to time, and, I hope, gain 
strength with each fresh resolution.” ‘The main characteristic of 
the Béguinages is that vows are only taken for a year, 
and, as the authoress says, in some contradiction to the 
title of her book, married women may be received into the 
order, while any Béguine may leave the order at the end of a 
year, and may marry. But, in addition to this, there is a great 
difference between the life of convents and Béguinages. Instead 
of high-sounding aspirations and “ spiritual elevation,” we hear of 
practical usefulness and productive exertion. Instead of being 
lured to the *‘ mystic marriage” which makes them the ‘ brides 
of Christ,” the Béguines are taught to retreat from worldly 
interests for a time, in order to do the work of God more actively 
and more earnestly. As a Bishop of Antwerp wrote in 1631, 
‘* Although it may be more meritorious to consecrate onesclf to 
the Lord by solemn and perpetual vows of chastity, obedience, 
and poverty, we find in Flanders many pious women who 
prefer giving to promising, maintaining perpetual chastity to 
making vows to that effect, and obeying to undertaking to 
obey. ‘These women practise poverty in a rational and mode- 
rate use of the goods God has given them, according to their 
own conscientious discretion; they do not profess to abandon 
everything in favour of the poor, neither do they cloister them- 
selves for life, but they in some sort compensate for this seyuestra- 
tion by that free and voluntary bondage which retains them day 
by day in the shackles of a willing submission.” And another 
Bishop wrote, ‘* The inmates of the Béguinage live in perfect 
freedom without being free, in poverty without being poor, and in 
a simplicity which, while it excludes all luxury and self-indulgence, 
is both decent and rational.” It may be to a great extent the 
result of this humility and of the practical usefulness of the order 
that it passed harmless through the great convulsions that over- 
threw so many otherreligious bodies. ‘The picture given us of the 
interior of a Béguinage is certainly of a kind to inflict no shock 
on the most sensitive Protestant feelings. We are much mis- 
taken if it will not afford valuable hints to those who are labour- 
ing for the more general establishment of Sisterhoods in England. 

‘Lhe chief of the Belgian Béguinages is the larger Beggynhof of 
Ghent, built for eight hundred women, and generally containing 
more than two-thirds of that number. After passing through the 
gateway, which is kept open all day, though closed at night, the 
following scene presented itself to our authoress :— 


She is a Roman 


“The Beggynhof into which we have now penetrated is a miniature 
city within a city ; almost a toy-town enclosed with its own moated wall, 
and each house, secluded by a walled fence, stands ‘ entre cour et jardin.’ 
In the centre of the whole is what we may term its village green, 
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hedged round by espaliers, and on it stands the well-proportioned old 
church. The streets are paved, and seem to lie in tranquil security 
beneath its protection. The exquisite order, neatness, and cleanliness 
of all that surrounds us—the harmony, cheerfulness, and decorum of the 
silent streets—the primness and quaint antiquity of the red brick 
facades, coped with white stone—the discreet indifference of those bright 
but irresponsive windows—in short, the general aspect of the place— 
irresistibly suggests the idea of a Dutch toy. Of the houses which 
surround us, some are, so to speak, eremitical, and others cenobitical, in 
character; 7.¢, some are appropriated to four, three, and even two 
inmates, while others contain sometimes as many as thirty, and are 
styled convents: these are under the supervision of a prioress, herself 
responsiblo to the Grande Dame. This Beggynhof contains upwards of 
one hundred of the smaller houses, and eighteen of the larger or convent 
houses. One cannot but be struck by the analogy it bears to a hive, 
and it is curious to feel the presence of a large community of human 
working-bees voluntarily submitting to the gentle and intelligent rule of 
one human queen-bee. The piece of ground on which this enclosure 
stands is the property of an hospice founded in very early times for 
superannuated women, and the rents paid by the Béguines form the 
fund which supports it. This hospice, which contains 346 beds, is 
called * /lospice des Vicilles Femmes,’ and stands near the entrance of the 


Beggynhof. Each house, or convent, stands on its own small bit of 


ground, the garden being behind, while in front is a small paved or | 


eravelled court, sometimes planted, walled in on what we may call the 
‘strect’-side by a brick wall some five feet high, in which is a gate or 
doorway. On this door hangs a plate or board, bearing the name not of 
the inhabitant, but of the saint to whom the house is dedicated.” 


On first joining the order, each Béguine has to live in one of the 
convents, but after six years’ membership she may change into one 
of the separate houses if she is thirty years old, and has proved 
worthy of confidence. She provides her own board whether she is in a 
convent or a separate house, and in order that she may not fail in 
this, she must prove that she has a clear yearly income of £10 
before she enters the order, ‘The Béguinage at Bruges, which is 
of a more aristocratic order, requires each member to be able to 
pay the rent of her house, keep a servant, and maintain herself 
without working for her livelihood. But at Ghent the Béguines 
are an industrious community, We do not read of their scrubbing 
pantries and wearing dusters on their heads as a penance. ‘They 
are contented with the more remunerative labour of making all 
their own clothes, of mending and making lace, of fine 
washing, of doing all kinds of fancy work, and of making 


confectionery. ‘The liqueurs and preserves they produce,” 


says the authoress, “are excellent, and those who have 
fruit gardens in the neighbourhood find it a good plan 


to send their fruit to the Beggynhof, whence they receive 
it back converted, at a very moderate charge, into jams, 
jellics, and marmalades, or if they prefer it, crystallized ; it 
returns to them in tastefully ornamented boxes, covered with those 
delicate-cut papers of cobweb texture the art of manufacturing 
which seems confined to the religious orders.” We have a glimpse 
of the interior of a bed-room in one of the convents, with its 
narrow stump bedstead, its brass bénitier, its crucifix and wooden 
prie-dieu, and the rest of its simple furniture. In many of 
the day-rooms there are statuettes of St. Anthony, who is a 
favourite saint with the Beéguines, but their partiality 
for him does not blind them to the necessity of keeping 
even saints in order. ‘The authoress once saw this statuette 
left outside on the window-sill when the snow was deep on 
the ground. She asked the reason, and was told that the saint 
had been refractory, that the Béguine who occupied the room had 
been patient and gentle with him for some days; but finding 
gentleness had no effect in obtaining what she wanted, she thought 
herself justified in resorting to punishment. ‘The scene in the 
chapel at vespers is eminently picturesque :— 


* At a given moment, and as if by unanimous consent, each Beguine 
threw back the heavy black skirt which enveloped her head, and draw- 
ing off the white linen faille beneath it, which lay on the head in an 
oblong fold like the head-gear of a Neapolitan peasant, undoubled it 
with a rustling sound which, multiplied by six hundred, was heard at the 
same moment in every part of the church; and as each shook out the 
square white drapery and veiled with it her kneeling form, the entire 
congregation, of which every figure but now had been black, was trans- 
formed, as if by enchantment, into white, and we seemed to have before 
us a plain strewn with a multitude of snowy hillocks. The effect was 
magically solemn in such a place, and in the stillness of that dim 
twilight hour when the mysterious semi-obscurity of the vaulted edifice 
was only relieved by the starry light of the distant sanct-lamp suspended 
before the altar. The motionless white pyramids kneeling in silent 
devotion suggested a mysterious gathering of shrouded ghosts, among 
whom our presence seemed an intrusion. Presently the solemn notes of 
the organ pealed through the aisles, and all voices, of young and old, 
combined to swell the song of praise, while the flickering wax-tapers 
wero lighted on the altar, and clouds of incense wafted their prayers to 
heaven, adding their mystic effect to the almost unearthly scene. 
Benediction had been given, and we were yet gazing on the fantastic 
sight, when cach sister having extended her arms for a few moments 
in the form of a cross, a repetition of the same rustling sound 
as before startled us from our reverie; we looked up, and in the 
twinkling of an eye the failles had been removed, folded, and replaced, 





the black trains were drawn up and thrown over them, and the snowy 
assembly, once more black as death, formed itself into double file, and 

. . . ’ 
with solemn step, wended its way through the door like a countless pro- 
cession of funeral mourners.” 
A propos of these white garments, we are told that a student at 
Ghent played a most disastrous practical joke on the Béguines, 
Shortly before vespers, he slipped into the sacristy and filled the 
holy water-stoup with ink. ‘The curé never noticed the change, and 
when the time for aspersion came he walked calmly down the nave 
with eyes raised to heaven, showering the inky fluid over the 
kneeling sisters. Great was their distress when they got home, 
and found their white drapery covered with such ominous splashes, 
| We must say that our sympathy is entirely with the Béguines, and 
that we think the student should have turned his attention toa 
less deserving body. 

The authoress wonders why Béguinages have never succeeded 
' out of Flanders. <A perusal of her book will no doubt lead others 
‘to echo this sentiment. Yet it seems that when the Beéguines 
| migrated to Germany they fell into exaggerated notions, and 
| were put down by a General Council. Readers of this work will 
; regret that the air of Germany should have produced such an 
effect on a deserving order, but it may perhaps be suggested that 
the time has come for the experiment to be repeated. A more 
wholesome wind is now blowing than was ever loosed from the 
«Kolian caverns before the Reformation. 


GRETTIR THE STRONG.* 

Tne story of Grettir the Strong is not absolutely new tb the 
English public. Portions of it appeared some years ago in Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s charming volume upon Iceland, and would alone 
have justified the publication of the saga in a complete form. 
But although Mr. Gould naturally selected the more striking 
passages of the legend, his extracts were insullicient to convey a 
full estimate of its value. Mr, Magnusson and Mr. Morris seem to 
us not extravagant in their claim that Grettir should be held 
‘*¢ one of the best in all ways ” of Icelandic sagas, though ‘inferior 
to the story of Nial and his Sons.” As far as we can judge, the 
translators’ work has been done well and carefully. It has been 
singularly fortunate for Icelandic literature that the first repro- 
ductions from it of late years were made by so sterling a master of 
English as Dr. Dasent. ‘The present rendering sins a little on 
the side of being too archaic in its language; as Sir I. Ilead’s 
version of the Viga-Glum saga was a little too popular. Such 
phrases as ‘*‘ the tofts of tooth-hedge,” and ‘‘the handselling of 
peace,” would convey no meaning to anyone but a philologist. 
‘Toft’ in the intended sense of ‘* grove” does not even occur in 
Johnson’s and Richardson’s dictionaries ; and the primary mean- 
ing of ‘handsel,” “to deliver by the hand,” and so more 
generally ‘‘to grant,” has been quite obliterated in the English 
use by the secondary sense of ‘first trial.” Nevertheless, these 
are slight blemishes, and scarcely affect the real merits of the 
translation. Except in the renderings of poetry, where the 
original is often worded ambiguously, the present version is, for 
the most part, so simple and easy that a child could enjoy the 
narrative. 

Grettir the Strong won his place in native tradition by won- 
derful bodily strength, great courage, the endurance of a long 
outlawry, the renown that he was the greatest among men, * to 
lay ghosts and do away with hauntings,” and the accident that 
his blood-feud was settled under the walls of Byzantium. Vin- 
dictive and reckless beyond the measure of his times, he was yet 
so far above its lower levels that he never abused his strength for 
wanton insult like the Berserkars, and robbed and murdered only 
in self-defence or to avenge injuries. More than once it happened 
to him to meet men whom he respected, and whose firm friend he 
became; more than once he affronted danger to protect women 
from outrage. But there was a taint of fierce brutality in his 
blood ; and the consciousness of his bodily power and daring made 
him absolutely ungovernable in his wrath. There is a curious 
passage in the Viga-Glum saga which describes how the hero, 
being insulted, ** turned quite pale, and tears burst from his eyes 
just like large hailstones. He was ever afterwards taken in this 
way when the appetite for killing some one came upon him.” 
Something of this frenzy or lust for blood, what would now be 
called *‘homicidal mania,” was almost endemic among the 
Norsemen of early times. In Grettir’s case it was coupled with 
a bitterly tenacious memory. ‘ ‘Thralls wreak themselves at once, 
dastards never,” he said, when he was separated from a fight, in 
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which, being only fourteen years old, he was worsted; and he 
returned in ripe manhood to fight out the quarrel, and never for- 
gave the neighbour who interposed to make peace. Yet thus 
much may be said for him, that the man was better than the boy. 
One story of his childhood relates how he flayed the back of a 
mare which he found it troublesome to tend. More than once, in 
his latter days, he spared the enemy whose life lay in his hands ; 
and it scarcely detracts from the merit of his self-command that 
he once gave prudential reasons for his mercy. The con- 
sciousness of his great strength evidently inclined him to be 
generous when his character for courage was beyond cavil, and 
he rather longed to make peace with his fcllow-men than to take 
vengeance on those who were hunting him down. 

The critical exploit of Grettir’s life was his laying of Glam, the 
thrall who haunted Thorhall-stead, mounting the roofs of the 
houses at night, breaking in through the rafters, and killing all 
whom he found within, man or horse, by bending their spines 
backwards. It took no common man to face such a visitant, and 
the struggle between them is so evenly matched that it had 
well nigh gone hard with Grettir. He succeeds, however, in 
throwing his adversary ; and while they are lying on the ground, 
Grettir uppermost, but half faint from the struggle, Glam turns 
his terrible eyes upon him by the light of the moon, and lays upon 
him the curse that his strength and manhood shall never increase, 
that his great deeds shall all turn to his mishap, and that in his 
coming outlawry he shall ever see these eyes with his, and shall 
find it hard to be alone; and that shall drag him unto death. 
The first fulfilment of this curse comes in a voyage along the 
Norwegian coast, when Grettir swims ashore to fetch fire for his 
mates, and in the scuffle of getting it from men, startled at his 
sudden appearance, is the innocent occasion that the house of 
refuge is set on fire, and all its occupants burned. ‘The discredit 
of this accident follows him everywhere ; and when he would fain 
purge himself by the iron ordeal his violent temper mars all, and 
just as the ceremony should begin, he strikes a boy who has taunted 
him to the ground. King Olaf now tells him that he is far too 
luckless a man to abide in the land, and Grettir is constrained to 
return to Iceland, where he is at once outlawed for twenty years 
by the Thing. At first, he contrived to live at large about the 
country, taking what he wants for the needs of life from the bondars 
or yeomanry. Before long they surprise him while he is asleep, 
and he owes his life to the accident that the wife of a powerful man 
is passing by and takes pity on him. Henceforth he is constrained 
to live in caves and mountain fastnesses, from which he descends 
at need to carry off sheep. But the mainland is never safe for 
him, and he ends by retiring to Drangey, an island off the coast, 
where several bondars have left sheep which he lives on. His life 
would be wholly that of a wild beast, if his brother Illugi had not 
generously come forward to share his exile, and relieve the soli- 
tude of his nights, which are haunted by the vision of Glam’s last 
look. Unluckily there is another inhabitant of the island, a thrall 
nicknamed Noise for his blather and boasting words, who has 
fastened himself on to the two brothers. Presently the bondars 
find that they can neither force nor bribe Grettir to depart, and 
accordingly sell their holdings at easy rates to an enterprising man, 
Thorbiorn Angle. Thorbiorn’s foster-mother is a witch, and in 
spite of the new Christian law, which forbids spells and sorcery, 
Thorbiora employs her cunning against his enemy. She enchants 
the trunk of a tree, cutting runes upon it, and it floats up against 
wind and tide to the edge of the cliff where Grettir lives; and the 
thrall brings it in for firewood. In cutting it up Grettir’s axe 
slips, and he is incurably wounded. ‘Thorbiorn has waited his 
time, scales the cliff by night, and surprises Noise, who betrays 
his master’s condition. ‘ Then said Grettir to Angle, 
‘Who, then, showed thee the way here to the island?’ Said 
Angle, ‘'The Lord Christ showed it us.’” But the new faith 
has not taught mercy; Grettir is killed, though his wound 
has scarcely suffered him to struggle; and Illugi, whom they 
Were at first minded to save, is murdered in cold blood when he 
will not renounce the blood-feud. But the exploit brings Thor- 
biorn no credit. ‘The accident which caused Grettir’s outlawry 
was by this time an old story, and men were not hardly-minded 
to a brave man whose misdoings towards his neighbours were the 
natural result of his unhappy condition. ‘Thorbiorn is justly 
regarded as a coward for the killing of the two brothers, and finds 
himself defendant in a prosecution for sorcery. He sails to Byzan- 
tium, boasts publicly that he has killed the strongest man in the 
North, and is cut down by Grettir’s half-brother. From this point, 
the saga passes into a medieval romance. Even this part has its 
interest, and it was well to give it; but it is not any longer the 
drama of Grettir the Strong, in whose fortunes we seem to trace, 





curiously interwoven, the Nemesis of character on unbridled vio- 
lence of act, and the heroic though miserable end of the brave man 
measuring himself against the invisible powers of darkness and 
evil. ‘* Many a man,” says the Norse proverb, “ lies hid within 
himself,” and the good and evil in his thoughts will often work 
harmoniously to a simple issue. 


SEVEN YEARS LN PARAGUAY.* 

Tum nature of the Paraguayan struggle has yet been outlined 
only in the dimmest manner. Nothing could be more slipshod or 
unintelligible than the newspaper narratives of the fighting or the 
despatches of the allied Generals; or the glaring falsehoods and 
contradictions of the stuff which has been written from the scene, 
and from which it is impossible to sift the materials for a con- 
sistent story. Apparently matters are not to be mended by the 
tales of eye-witnesses on the Paraguayan side whom the progress 
of the allies in the fullness of time set free. Rightly or wrongly, 
the foreign residents in Paraguay have taken offence at the policy 
of Lopez and their own personal treatment by him; and the 
furious spirit of disparagement which has seized them gives too 
much cause to distrust their evidence. A narrative like the one 
before us may be true, at least in the letter, but notwithstanding 
many merits,—Mr. Masterman displaying no small descriptive 
power, and using a vigorous, picturesque style,—the picture is not 
craisemblable. The animus against Lopez and other suspicious 
circumstances compel us to suppose that either by suppression or 
colouring, or by both agencies combined, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, the writer has produced a different effect from that 
of the events themselves,—has not shown us the true agony, and 
the true lights and shadows, of one of the most tragic and singular 
contests which a ruler or his subjects have waged. 

The book, which has certainly the merit of brevity, intermingles 
a description of the country and people with the writer's personal 
narrative, and a sketch of the war, but we may pass over lightly 
the description as of much less consequence for the present than 
the nature of the struggle, and the light thrown on it by 
the author's experiences. ‘I'he principal points dwelt on with 
reference to the character of the people are the thinness of the 
veneer of civilization which the Guaranis had, after all, taken on,— 
their superstition, their laziness, their politeness, their childish love 
of finery, their fondness for gambling, their superficial capacity 
for eloquence and incapacity for thorough learning, the unchastity 
of their unmarried women. Of the heroic qualities in their 
character, evidenced by the war, the author seems to have received 
no impression previous to the events which are known to all the 
world, and he still accounts for the facts which have occurred by 
the lame hypothesis of superstitious terror and habit. It is 
impossible not to distrust an observer who studies a people to so 
little purpose that devotion and self-sacrifice and bravery almost 
without a parallel in history appear as unaccountable qualities, 
not fitting in with what he had previously ascertained of the 
people. ‘The omission is less excusable, as the author had at least 
mixed freely with all classes, and observed them closely, and is 
able to give many details which imply the most ample and varied 
opportunities of information. ‘The details are sometimes so minute 
that we wonder how they are got, as when we are told, for instance, 
that “a Paraguayan Phryne, instead of begging a necklace for her 
Venus, caressingly asks a golden rosary for the image of La 
Santisima ;” but the more intimate and minute bis knowledge, the 
more power should the author have shown in piecing out and 
harmonizing the national character observed upon. 

Coming to the substance of the book, we notice, first, the 
author's personal charges against Lopez. ‘The burden of his 
whole narrative is the atrocity of the Paraguayan Dictator. ‘There 
is no charge against him till the war, but after that the story is 
that his savage vanity and ambition were stimulated by a mistress, 
Mrs. Lynch, who had unbounded influence over him; and when 
disappointment came, the untamed cruelty of his nature broke 
out. Jlence the ill-treatment of the Europeans left with 
him, from no other motive than capricious discontent and 
preternatural suspicion, that ill-treatment being only a faint image 
of the barbarous tortures and murders which he inflicted on his 
own subjects and the prisoners of war. The author's own sufferings 
are only a specimen of the whole. Clearly with such a tale the 
personal narrative itself ought to be above all suspicion, and this 
is decidedly not the case. ‘The story is, that the author having 
served the Government of Lopez in a medical capacity, for some 
years before the war, and down to the summer of 1866 during tho 
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war itself, was then thrown into prison for a twelvemonth ; was at 
the end of that time released, on the intercession of the American 
Envoy, Mr. Washburn, who wanted medical attendance in his 
family ; was again arrested by Paraguayan officers in September, 
1868, and after a brief ordeal of torture and some months’ confine- 
ment in fetters, during which several hard marches were made, was 
delivered up to an American war-vessel in December, 1868. It is 
assumed throughout that all this was for no offence—was mere 
superfluous cruelty on the part of Lopez and his subordi- 
nates. Now, without being hard upon a man who has pro- 
bably suffered much justly or unjustly, we may, at least, point 
out something which requires explanation. If the writer was not 
guilty, he may, at least, have acted most indiscreetly, and in a 
way to excuse Lopez for regarding him as an enemy. His first 
imprisonment arose, according to his own account, from his 
attempt to deliver letters toa friend of his, Dr. Rhind, who had 
previously been thrown into prison, the exact offence charged 
being stated to be that of delivering letters which had not passed 
through the Post Office. His sole reason, however, for trying to 
deliver the letters he admits to be the belief that they would not 
otherwise have reached their destination. In other words, he 
wanted to give to a prisoner something that was prohibited by 
prison regulation or some other authority, and which he knew to 
be so prohibited, so that there was, at least, some appearance of 
offence in his conduct. It is all very well to assert that 
Dr. Rhind had committed no offence, was himself a victim of 
tyranny ; and the author in such a case was right in standing by 
a colleague. Still, he could not but have known the dangerous 
construction of which his acts were susceptible, and that 
no authority, civilized or barbarous, was likely to tolerate the 
breach of rules or the assertion of independence of rules. More than 
this, the author admits having signed a distorted copy of the notes 
of his deposition, in which all that tended to exculpate him was 
omitted, and which included a confession of guilt! The signature 
was wrung from him, he says, by the threat of putting him in 
irons. ‘Seeing that it was useless to resist, and dreading the 
severities to which I should have been exposed had I been put in 
irons—deprived of bed and chair, and with only a hide on the 
ground to sit or lie upon—I reluctantly signed the papers.” All 
this may be true, but it would have been at least advisable to give 
some corroboratory evidence now of the alleged circumstances of 
the confession ; and not only this, but some proof that even if false, 
Lopez was altogether without warrant in attaching some faith or 
eredit to it. The same remarks may be made on the second 
imprisonment, with this difference, that the confession of guilt was 
extorted by a brief experience of torture and the threat of more, 
and that the offence charged was more serious, that of being 
engaged with the American Minister in a plot against Lopez, or at 
least. of being privy to such a plot without revealing it. We are 
asked to believe that Lopez and his assistants knew quite well that 
the story of the plot was ‘‘ got up,” but we should not like to say 
that even on the face of the accounts here given the innocence of 
the author and his associates would appear at all resplendent to 
the Paraguayan leaders. What is still admitted is, that much 
vituperation of Paraguay and the cause was actually indulged in 
at the American Legation, while it appears that many of the 
prisoners were squeezable, not requiring much torture to make 
them confess the conspiracy—the author, who, according to his 
own account, displayed a comparative degree of fortitude, being 
only tortured once. More than this, they took pains to “lie with cir- 
cumstance,” communicating once or twice surreptitiously with each 
other, so as to make their accounts agree, which may have had a good 
effect in protecting themselves, but must have done much to produce 
some conviction in the minds of those conspired against that there was 
really something in the charge. We neither believe nor disbelieve 
the writer's tale, only awaiting more evidence, but we are bound 


to add that the long narrative of the ingenuity he displayed in con- | 


fessing, admitting so much of the knowledge of a conspiracy 
as satisfied the Paraguayans, and weaving this in with statements 
which were quite correct, is not, in truth, very decent. No wise 
man would have shown anything like pride in an intellectual feat 
of this sort, and it is not conducive to confidence in the explanation 
now given. 

The personal narrative being thus doubtful, we are surely 
justified in taking the story of the war and the general atrocities 
of Lopez eum grano. But that story is not naturally a credible 
one. Much of what is said as to the cruelties to prisoners is 
obviously exaggeration. Imprisonment is itself cruel, but if 
Lopez put his prisoners in irons, and made them perform long 
marches, and kept them short of water and provisions, it would 
not appear that he had done anything unknown to the practice of 


civilized nations. We know what penal servitude looks like in the 
descriptions of Fenian prisoners, and what are the tortures of French 
galley slaves as novelists paint them, and the horrors of Federal 
and Confederate prisons during the Civil War as they are told by 
the respective prisoners. ‘That the prisoners of a defeated army, or 
rather a defeated nation, itself enduring very severe privations, were 
great sufferers, and even frequently sufferers from the negligence 
or caprice of gaolers, is perfectly intelligible, without supposing 
fiendish and savage instincts unspeakable in the commander-in- 
chief. As to particular cases of cruelty and murder, of which 
there are abundance, the only course is to await further evidence, 
The author, after all, even if he is taken as quite credible, 
was not witness of much; and we would like to have 
some indication of the proof he relied on for statements as 
to facts of which he only heard. Thus in describing the failure 
of an experiment of the allies in forming a battalion of Paraguayan 
prisoners, the battalion at the first opportunity going back to 
Lopez, the writer adds that ‘ Lopez repaid their devotion by 
shooting all the more respectable amongst them for not returning 
sooner.” Again we are told, with reference to the retreat from 
Curupaity, ‘ Before leaving, Lopez committed an act of atrocious 
cruelty. He had many prisoners of war; it would encumber him 
too much to take them on to San Fernando, and the scanty force 
left in Humaita could scarcely guard them, so he ordered the 
whole of them to be slaughtered in cold blood; and on that 
summer’s afternoon from 1,500 to 2,000 men were mercilessly 
butchered.” Crimes of this sort are not to be believed of any man 
offhand, not even of Lopez. Generally, the war is made to assume 
amiraculous look. The devotion and bravery of Lopez’s troops are 
admitted, these being manifest as noonday ; but Lopez is denied 
all military gifts, is accused of managing his troops badly, and 
his holding-on so long is accounted for by the worse management 
of the allies. It seems to us more natural to believe that the 
antagonists on both sides possessed more military virtue than is 
allowed, orthetroopsof Lopez, after undeniably fighting well, would 
not have been defvated,—that the conditions of fighting all through 
were hard for combatants who had some but not all the appliances 
of modern war,—that the delays of the allied army before a suc- 
cession of strong fortresses are not without precedents in more 
pretentious warfare. In all war there are blunders, and more 
evidence is required than has been furnished to show that in these 
South American campaigns the blunders on both sides were so 
transcendent as has been said. 

Our criticism has been mainly negative, but perhaps it may do 
some good merely to point out to * eye-witnesses ” in general that 
the mere gossip of a much grumbling foreign community in Para- 
guay ought not to guide opinion on an important passage in 
history. We must look for more genuine and completer narra- 
tives. The disagreement of Lopez with his foreign community is 
certainly no condemnation of him. It is not difficult to see in the 
present book a pervading tone of contempt for the Paraguayans 
as Indians and natives, amongst whom Europeans were entitled to 
act as a superior race, violating rules at discretion, privileged to 
talk freely against authority. There is no mistaking the scofling 
expressions at the fighting and generalship on both sides, and the 
ignorance among Paraguayan officials; and we suspect it was 
this spirit which got the author into trouble, both in the affair of 
delivering letters and the subsequent accusation of conspiracy. 
If there was any feeling of this kind, it was certainly but too likely 
to produce collision with the “‘ Paraguayan tyrant,” if he wished 
to be master in his own house at all. Knowing what Europeans 
—and not least, Englishmen—are apt to be in such circumstances, 
in China and elsewhere, we should not be disposed « priori to 
| throw the blame of such collisions on the foreign sovereign, or to 


. . . ’ . 
| accept, pure and simple, the European residents’ version of the 





dispute. 





| PROFESSOR W.S. JEVONS ON THE TRUE PRINCIPLE 

OF REASONING.* 

| Proressor Jevons concludes this original and striking little 

| book by a kind of threnody over the little attention now paid to 

| logical studies in England, which strikes us as a little exaggerated. 
How many editions has Mr. Mill's new system of Logic passed 

'through? If we are not mistaken, something like five orsix. And 
though by a singularly lucid style of exposition and very atirac- 
tive works on wider subjects he has gained a name which has, 
we think, given too much authority to his views as a logician, yet 
we are quite sure that this is not a time in which a logical thinker 
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so powerful and original as Mr. Stanley Jevons will fail to find a 
large and steadily increasing audience for his speculations. The 
inventor of the ‘reasoning machine,’—by the way, why does 
he not increase the obligations under which the public lie 
to this striking little invention by patenting it and enabling 
us to obtain one for ourselves, without the pains of selecting 
exceptionally intelligent cabinet-makers who would understand 
Mr. Jevons’ appendix on his ingenious little Logical abacus ?— 
will soon be recognized as having a claim on the attention of all 
logical thinkers, not even exceeded by that of Mr. Mill himself. 
With the metaphysical doctrine of this little book itself; as dis- 
tinguished from its logical method, we cannot, however, entirely 
agree. That ‘the substitution of similars” is @ principle 
of reasoning we do not doubt, and we admit the value as 
well as the ingenuity of the calculus which Mr. Jevons has 
organized upon this basis. But when he asks us to admit that it 
is tie true principle of all reasoning,—and to this extent we 
understand him to go repeatedly in the course of this little trea- 
tise,—we are amazed that he should overlook so many cogent 
trains of argument which cannot be brought under his principle 
at all. Mr. Jevons’s principle is, ‘‘ what is true of a thing is true 
of its like,”"—if at least it be like it in the essential particular 
which affects the special relation in question. Thus, a sound 
specimen of reasoning on Mr. Jevons’ principle is the following :— 
‘Moral goodness resembles the dogmatic spirit in tending to a cer- 
tain kind of bigotry. All strong and positive individual tastes re- 
semble moral gooduess in this essential particular. Therefore all 
strong and positive individual tastes resemble the dogmatic spirit in 
tending to a certain kind of bigotry.’ ‘That is good reasoning, and it 
is good reasoning on the principle which Professor Jevons has laid 
down. Or, to take a simpler instance,—‘in some particulars a 
hollyhock resembles a rose : in some of the same particulars a rose re- 
sembles a dahlia: therefore in some particulars a hollyhock resembles 
a dahlia.’ But is this principle or is it not the ovly rationale of 
truereasoning ? Professor Jevons is himself puzzled with one class 
of cases which he is unable to reduce to his general law ; this would 
be a sufficient example of them; ‘ Mont Blanc is higher than the 
Dent du Midi ; the Dent du Midi is higher than the Dent de Jaman ; 
therefore Mont Blanc is higher than the Dent de Jaman.’ 
It is impossible to reduce this to a substitution of similars, 
though Mr. Jevons has some remarks intended to suggest the 
possibility of doing so. He thinks that this is equivalent to 
saying, ‘ the height of Mont Blanc equals the height of the Dent du 
Midi when increased by (suppose) four thousand feet ; the height 
of the Dent du Midi equals the height of the Dent de Jaman 
when increased by (suppose) two thousand feet,—therefore by 
substituting the equivalents given, the height of Mont Blanc 
equals the height of the Dent de Jaman when increased by six 
thousand feet.’ No doubt this last is a mode of reasoning on 
Mr. Jevons’s principe, and is, at bottom, founded on the same fucts 
as the first argument, though the facts are differently arranged. 
But the true question for the metaphysician is not “Is not 
the reasoning by this latter method good?” but this, ‘‘Is the con- 
viction which the mind derives from the first argument necessarily 
got by way of the logical circuit of the latter mode of reasoning ?” If 
it is, then Mr. Jevons is right, and the principle of reasoning in both 
cases is the substitution of similars. If it is not, there is a mode 
of reasoning which is satisfactory and convincing, and which is 
not got by the substitution of similars, and therefore Mr. Jevons’s 
principle cannot be ¢he true principle of reasoning, but only 
one true principle of reasoning. Now, we submit that the first 
mode of reasoning is not merely the second in disquise, which it 
ought to be for Mr. Jevons’s purpose. If it be so, the idea of 
greaterness must be built upon the idea of equality, and must be 
intelligible only as excess above equality. But it would be quite as 
plausible to maintain that the idea of equality is merely negative, 
and means ‘ neither greater nor less,,—which is indeed—at least, 
psychologically—the historical origin of the idea, the perception 
of difference being the first intellectual act, and similarity being, 
as it were, a residuum left after the perceived differences 
have been discharged. ‘Two perfectly equal lines, were they not 
locally separated, would be absolutely identified ; and we have little 
doubt that, psychologically speaking, ‘equal’ is first understood 
as the absence of the usually perceived difference, rather than as a 
precise repetition of the same impression. But however this may be, 
—and, of course, it is scarcely possible to say of different aspects 
of the same necessary truth, which is the prior, since all aspects 
are equally fundamental,—it seems to us quite obvious that the 
mind “oes reason as directly by the path, ‘that which is greater 
than the greater is greater than the less,’ as it does by the path, 





less with more than that bit more.’ We cannot, therefore, at all 
follow Mr. Jevons when he says that, in his belief, ‘‘ even when an 
inference seems to be obtained without the use of an equation, a 
disguised substitution is really performed by the mind.” If he 
submits to us “ whether there are exceptions or not to the rule 
that we always reason by means of identities or equalities,” we 
should say undoubtedly ‘ yes,’ many exceptions. 

Take this case of reasoning, for example,—as strict a one, we 
imagine, as any Mr. Jevons could suggest. ‘ Without event A, 
event B could not happen, and without event B event C could not 
happen, there/vre, without event A event C could not happen ’:— 
or, to take a more concrete illustration, ‘ the burglar would have got 
off if he had not been wounded, and he would not have been 
wounded if we had not had a gun in the house, therefore, the 
burglar would have got off if we had not had a gun in the house.’ 
Now, that reasoning depends on the principle of causation. It 
would have no force to any mind which did not perceive that a 
necessary condition of any event is a necessary condition also of 


any further event of which the former event was a necessary con- 


dition. How can you resolve this reasoning into any substitution 
of similars? It is true that if A is essential to B, and B is 
essential to C, there is a similarity in the relation between A and 
B and that between B and C ; but the principle of thought which 
tells us that what is essential to the essential condition of anything 
is itself essential to that thing, cannot surely be manipulated any- 
how into the principle that ‘ whatever is true of a thing is true of 
its like.’ ‘The cause, or condition sine quad non, of a thing, is not 
necessarily like that thing, and therefore it seems certain to us 
that just as the reasoning ‘ A is taller than B, which, again, is taller 
than C,’ gives us ‘ A is taller than C’ without any recurrence to an 
equation,—so also the reasoning ‘ A is a sine qud non of the exist- 
ence of B, which, again, is a sine gud non of the existence of C,’ 
gives us ‘ A is a sine gud non of the existence of C’ without any 
possible mental circuit by an equation. 

Take, again, the case of time-reasonings. Mr. Jevons might 
possibly say that the argument, ‘‘ The Duke of Wellington died 
before I was born, therefore the revolutions of 1848, which took 
place before the Duke of Wellington died, must have taken place 
before I was born,” is really equivalent to the following—* ‘The 
number of years from the birth of Christ which mark the date of the 
Duke of Wellington’s death when increased by some further number 
marks the date of my birth ; but 1848 had to be increased by a cer- 
tain number of years to mark the date of the Duke of Wellington's 
death ; .. 1848 had to be increased by a still larger number of 
years to mark the date of my birth ; therefore 1848 was before my 
birth.” But would any one believe Mr. Jevons if he told them 
that this was the more natural and primitive form of the argument ? 
Is it not clear that we infer from priority to a prior event, to 
priority to a later event, without the aid of these artificial equations? 
It seems to us that there is one principle at the bottom of the 
reasoning which turns on likeness and difference ; another principle 
at the bottom of the reasoning which turns on the relations of 
sequence or antecedence ; another at the bottom of that which 
involves not only sequence and antecedence, but cause and effect ; 
in a word, that there are as many principles of reasoning as there 
are distinct categories of relation. Mr. Jevons has, we think, been 
deceived by the very close relation between quantitative compari- 
sons, involving ideas of inequality and equality, and those qualita- 
tive comparisons which involve ideas of likeness and difference. 
But it is surely but a metaphor, and nothing more, by which the 
symbol equals (=) is used to express the relation between man and 
mortality in the sentence, ‘ Man is mortal." The copula connecting 
the two terms in a judgment has about as much real relation to the 
sign of equality in mathematics, as the symbol —1 in the well- 
known mathematical function cosine —lx. (ie., the angle whose 
cosine is x) has to its ordinary use. It is true that by this exten- 
sion of meaning Mr. Jevons gets a series of most valuable 
formule, but then it is an extensivn of meaning,—an extension so 
free, as to cover quite different, though no doubt closely analogous, 
meanings. Yet, even so, he cannot extend his symbols, at least 
we see no way to do it,—so as to cover the causative nexus,—and 
even if he could, that would not prove that we have only one 
principle of reasoning, when, in point of fact, we have just as many 
as we have distinct categories of relation. 

With this exception to Mr. Jevons’ views,—an exception only 
to the metaphysical ground of his logic, and not to his very 
ingenious and skilful manipulation of his principle within its own 
sphere,—we have exhausted our differences with him. His little 
book is one which will attract and deserve to attract the attention 
of all logicians, and a good many more besides,—of all thinking 


‘that which is equal to the greater, aud a bit more, is equal to the! men who can enjoy the striking illustration which the logical 
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abacus gives of the close analogy between all our quantitative and 
much of our qualitative reasoning. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Tur Cornhill gives the first part of an essay by Mr. Matthew | 


Arnold on ‘St. Paul and Protestantism.” He opposes to M. 
Renan’s dictum that ‘St. Paul is now coming to an end of his 
reign,” a strong conviction that it is the Protestantism which has 
misused St. Paul which is doomed ; that “the reign of the real 
St. Paul is only beginning.” It is an essay that will provoke, as 
the reader may suppose, a storm of wrath. ‘The God of Puritanism, 
says Mr. Arnold, after sketching the Calvinistic and Arminian 
schemes of theology, is “a magnified non-natural man.” It will 
be fiercely retorted on him that he is himself a pantheist. When he 
writes, ‘* That stream of tendency by which all things strive to 
fulfil the law of their being, and which, inasmuch as our idea of real 
welfare resolves itself into this fulfilment of the law of one’s being, 
man rightly deems the fountain of all goodness, and calls by the 
worthiest and most solemn name he can, Science also might 
willingly own for the fountain of all goodness, and call God,’— 
he obviously lays himself open to attack. Mr. Arnold’s own 
attack upon the systems of theology of which the dogmas of 
election and justification are severally the key-stones is of crush- 
ing force ; he believes that St. Paul would have said of these, had 
they encountered him, what he said of dogmas that did encounter 
him, that ‘circumcision is nothing and uncircumcision is no- 
thing.” He says :— 

‘‘ What is it that sets St. Paul in motion? It is the impulse which 
we have elsewhere noted as the master-impulse of Hebraism, the desire 


Jor righteousness... . « What distinguishes St. Paul is both his eonvic- 


tion that the commandment is holy, just, and good; and also his desire 
to give effect to the commandment, to establish it. It was this that gave 
him insight to see that there could be no radical difference in respect of 
salvation and the way to it between Jew and Gentile. Upon every soul 
of man that worketh evil, whoever he may be, tribulation and anguish ; 
to every one that worketh good, glory, honour, and peace.” 


Mr. Arnold’s most difficult task remains to be done; to show 
that St. Paul did not have recourse to ‘ the theurgy of election, 
substitution, vicarious satisfaction, and imputed righteousness.” 
These are ghosts which are very difficult to lay ; we must own that 
they rise again whenever we read the Epistle to the Romans, and 
we wait with supreme interest for what our new interpreter will 
say. Meanwhile, we may weigh some admirable passages on the 
method of interpretation :— 


“Paul, like the other Bible writers, and like the Semitic race in 
general, has a much juster sense of the truo scope and limits of diction 
in religious deliverances than we have. He uses within tho sphere of 
religious emotion expressions which, in this sphere, have an eloquence 
and a propriety, but which are not to be taken out of it and made into 
formal scientific propositions. We have used the word ‘ Hobraizo’ for 
another purpose, to denote the exclusive attention to the moral sido of our 
nature, to conscience, and to doing rather than knowing ; so, to describe 
the vivid and figured way in which St. Paul, within the sphere of 
religious emotion, uses words without carrying them outside it, we will 
use the word Orientalize. When Paul says, ‘God has concluded them all’ 
in unbelief, that He might have mercy upon all He Orientalizes ; that is, he 
does not mean to assert formally that God acted with this set design, but 


being full of the happy and divine end to the unbelief spoken of, he, by | 


a vivid and striking figure, represents the unbelief as actually caused 
with a view to this end.” 

Among several good articles, we may notice ‘‘ The Change in the 
Cabinet, an Episode of the Second Empire,” a French story from 
the same hand, we should conjecture, as has given us in the Pull 
Mall Gazette during the last few months some lively sketches of 
French personages. But is the author an Englishman? He uses, 
we see, influent” for influential,” and ‘‘ commandment” for 
** command.” 


In Macmillan Professor Seeley adds to his two previous lectures 
on **Roman Imperialism ”—essays which have won for him with 
an almost unexampled rapidity a great reputation as an historical 
teacher—a third, which is equally admirable. Its subject is 
“The First and Last Periods of Roman Imperialism Compared.” 
The change, he thinks, in the character of the government was 
one from a Western monarchy to an Eastern despotism, and that 
of this change nothing was more significant than the altered 
position of the Senate. This was a power under Trajan, a non- 
entity under Constantine. ‘The Senate as an organ of general 
aristocratic opinion has disappeared, and the Life-President has 
become a Sultan.” This despotism became at the same time both 
Orientally cruel and Orientally magnificent: at the same time it 
became, on the whole, more effective and more ably administered. 
Nothing could be better than the way in which Professor Seeley 
shows how Christianity became the compensating influence to this 
change. He says :— 





| “At the samo time, there was spread through society a new 
| principle, which, if it cannot properly be called liberty, was a most 
| powerful substitute for it. I have said that government had been 
| erected into a divinity, and that the very tradition of liberty was lost, 
| This is true, and yet a certain kind of resistance to government was 
| carried on upon a vast scale, with unalterable resolution and with 
| success. The edict of Diocletian commanding the Christians to sacri- 
| fice was resisted throughout the Empire ; the resistance was maintained 


for seven years, till Diocletian’s successor succumbed to it... . . This 
| obstinacy in the Empire achieved deeds as memorable as had been 
| achieved by liberty in the Republic. Yet it was not liberty. .... It 


| arose from no impatience of restraint, but from a conflict of laws. The 


| law of Christ carried it over the law of Casar. The spiritual sovereign 
| prevailed over the temporal..... . Their resistance was without the 
| feeling of independence, their rebellion without the wish for freedom ; 
| obedience was driven out by obedience, and loyalty by loyalty.” 

| In this, he thinks, lay the great strength of Christianity. As 
| compared with the tone of Plutarch and of ‘Tacitus, ‘it renounced 
| an unprofitable ideal ” :— 

“ A noble life had before boen necessarily a free and public life, but 
the New Testament shows how virtue may live under the yoke of an 
absolute government, and in a complete retirement from polities. 
Patriotism had been the great nurse of morality ; the 76/3 had been 
the centre by which human beings had been held together, Christianity 
arose from the destruction of a nationality, and showed its power prin- 
cipally in effacing national distinctions, and in uniting first Jew and 
Gentile, and afterwards Roman and Barbarian. Who can wonder at its 
success? To a universal empire it offered a universal morality ; by 
limiting despotism it relieved the people, and by sanctioning despotism 
it compensated the despot.” 

With one very sagacious remark, which is not without its bearing 
on modern politics, we must conclude our extracts :— 

“The evils of hereditary succession can be guarded against when 

they can be calculated upon. The real burden of government can then 
be devolved upon ministers. But when the law of birth intrudes itself 
into an elective monarchy, when a weak man or a child is placed upon 
a throne which is commonly filled by morit, he is expected to govern 
personally; no adequate ministerial organization is at hand to screen 
his deficiencies ; and his incompetence tells to its full extent upon his 
empire. The hereditary principle should be excluded altogether, if it is 
not exclusively adopted.” 
With all our respect for Mr. Charles Kingsley, we cannot think 
that he contributes mueh to the settlement of a difficult question 
by his paper on ‘* Women and Politics.” A subject in which men 
and women take so keen and personal an interest ought to be treated 
in a judicial temper, and not in Mr. Kingsley’s somewhat crude 
and dogmatic manner. Who can trust a writer who says, as to 
the intellectual powers of men and women, ‘The only important 
difference, I think, is that men are generally duller and more con- 
ceited than women”? We have discussed the matter so often and 
so recently that we do not care to enter upon it again; but the 
real difficulty is that women, as « rule, do not care at all or know 
anything about politics, and that the women who do sometimes get 
to know something about them, that is, married women, are not to 
be enfranchised. Mr. Kingsley has lately been giving an admirable 
| lecture to ladies on ventilation and tight-lacing ; might he not take 
| up this subject * of the duty of caring for politics,” and help to 
| make his audience fit for the franchise, instead of telling them that 
| they are fit ? 

Neither of the old magazines, Blackwood and Fraser, contain 
anything very noticeable, though there are some good solid papers 
in each, in the latter especially. ‘‘ Cornelius O'Dowd” is so 
much out of temper at the turn of Irish affairs, and indeed of 
affairs in general, especially at the prospect of a Land Bill, that 
he is not agreeable to read. He seems peculiarly absurd, though 
smart as usual, in his emphatic warning that no one who 
wishes to have a glimmering of knowledge about the Irish question 
should go to Ireland. /raser contributes to this subject an 
interesting paper on the ‘Convent Schools of Ireland.” We 
notice the significant fact that the convent and monastic schools 
in connection with the Government have increased in the last ten 
| years from 115 to 142. But the article of the month is a review 

of Mr. Pattison’s Sugy stions on Academical Organization, an 
able estimate of a singularly powerful book. ‘The critic differs 
from his author on a point in which most readers will differ from 
him, but in which, we are inclined to think, he really comes 
very near the truth. ‘To the public, always demanding results, 
the assertion that the chief business of professors should be to 
learn and not to teach will seem monstrous. It is certain to 
think that a life which cannot show so many hours of work in 
each day is wasted in indolence. Of all possessions in the work, 
learning is the one which it is least able to appreciate. And this 
way of thinking is making itself felt only too manifestly. Learn- 
ing is become more rare; and as an unfailing consequence, the 
quality of teaching is becoming depreciated at the same time, 
exactly as the practical religious life must be depreciated if piety 
, dies out. It becomes all enemies of Philistinisw, among whom 
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Fraser must surely be reckoned, to strive to the utmost against 
this tendency. 

We observe two contributions to the great Byron controversy. 
An article in Temple Bar defends against a critic in Blackwood 
‘The Character of Lady Byron.” (It is a noticeable thing, by 
the way, how the Tories are infected with Byronism. ‘The great 
Tory magazine is his champion; so is the ‘Tory newspaper, the 
Standard ; so is that distinguished Tory peer, the Earl of Winchil- 
sea, to whose crude judgments the Zimes accords the cruel courtesy 
of its large type. The reason must be a hatred of Puritanism, 
often convertible, as is well known, with a partiality for 7mpuri- 
tanism, if that word may be coined.) ‘Tie article seems full of 
strong argument, though the points are not very well put. It has, 
of course, its bearing on the form which the question has recently 
taken, though it was written before Mrs. Stowe’s * ‘True Story” 
appeared. In a preface since added the writer states his disbelief 
in Mrs. Stowe’s specific charge; his own conjecture is that Byron 
attempted to poison his wife. The subject is discussed on the 
«* Byron” side in an article in the Argosy, not ill-written, if we 
except the very foolish apologue with which it commences, but 
certainly not conclusive. It makes one or two points, quoting, 
for instance, passages which Lord Byron was not likely to have 
written had he been guilty, but it does not deal at all satisfactorily 
with the arguments on the other side, does not attempt an expla- 
nation, for instance, of one or two expressions, as that about the 
origin of Manfred, which have a very damning look indeed. 


An article in St. Paul's on “ Formosa,” written, we presume, by 
the editor, deals very summarily with the manager's excuse of 
“consulting the public taste,” an argument which would justify 
him in setting up a brothel; and answers the dramatist quite 
as effectively. He has a right to exhibit ‘‘ Formosas” on the 
stage; to exhibit them truly would be to teach a great moral 
lesson. Mr. Boucicault has exhibited his subject entirely with a 
false glitter, and so has taught immorality. Our only difference 
with the writer is on a matter of fact. We do not believe that the 
well-brought-up girl knows about, that is, has any real compre- 
hension of, this sort of thing, any more than they comprehend a 
number of things that they read about it in their Bibles; and if 
they do not, then the other argument comes in,—if they are 
ignorant, keep them so. Mr. Trollope certainly contrives to make 
his magazine wonderfully readable, exactly the quality which we 
should expect in his handywork. ‘* The Turkish Bath, an Editor's 
Tale,” must be his, and is exceedingly amusing. Good, too, is the 
sketch of ‘‘ De Buffon,” and the description of Spa, under the title 
of “The Oldest of Watering-Places.” We quote the description 
of one of the strangest visitors whom Spa has seen, Peter the 
Great :— 

“T found him in a tent. I offered him a bowl of figs and strawberries 
from my garden. He flung himself on thom, and in a second had 
devoured twelve figs and about six pounds of strawberries. Next day I 
dined with his Majesty. The table was suited to hold eight covers, but 
they had contrived to fit in twelve. Tho Czar presided in a nightcap, 
with his throat bare, and without his cravat. We all sat down tho sides, 
but at about half-a-foot distance from the table. Two soldiers handed 
round a dish in which there was literally nothing, but every one had 
beside him an earthenware dish, in which there was soup and a morsel 
of meat. Still, the food was thus so far off that wo had to stretch out 
our arms to get at it. Anyone who wished for more broth helped him- 
self, sans fugon, to his neighbour's, as his Majesty did to his Chancellor's. 
The Admiral of the Galleys, who sat facing the Czar, had no appetite, 
and only bit his nails. Suddenly came a man who threw six bottles on the 
table as if he were playing bowls, not setting them down. The Czar took 
one and gave a glass to each guest. Tho Chancellor secing that I was 
taking my food without salt,—the only salt-cellar being at tho other end, 
—said, graciously, ‘ Sir, if you want salt, you must help yourself.’ So 
I, not wishing to be singular, thrust my arm out past the Czar, and took 
as much as would do mo for dinner. By this timo nearly all the 
earthenware bowls had been upset over tho cloth, and so had a good 
deal of the wine, which had been badly corked. Thon came tho second 
course. A soldier passing by the kitchen was given a dish to take up, 
and as he entered shook his head to get his hat off, his hands being full ; 
but the Czar told him not to mind. This course consisted of veal and 
four fowls. His Majesty seeing that one of the fowls was larger than 
its fellows, took it up in his hand, rubbed it under his nose, and making 
asign to me that it was good, flung it on my plate. It slipped down 
from one ond of the table to the other, sans mauvaise rencontre, since it 
had the course clear, and the cloth was well greased. The dessert was 
a plate containing three Spa biscuits.” 


The Month has an article on the demands of the Roman Catholic 
Bishops which is worth reading. The Bishops, it seems, would like 
4 Catholic University ; failing that, and they seem to feel that it 
must fail, they want a Catholic College, affiliated to a national 
university. It is curiously like what Dr. Pusey is saying, * Throw 
open the Universities, if you will; confiscate, if need be, some part 
of the College endowments, but leave us a part that we may call 
Strictly our own.’ We are not likely to grant Dr. Pusey’s wish, 





but it hardly follows that the Catholic Bishops may not get theirs. 
The question is complicated by the absolute identity, far beyond 
what exists at Oxford and Cambridge, between the University 
and College of Dublin. The Government can hardly give the 
Catholics half a million to found a College, for, of course, they 
want it done for them. Can they take half the revenues of Trinity 
College to set up a Catholic College, say, in Galway? ‘The 
Month has also some really beautiful and musical verse, headed 
“The Autumn of Life.” 

Might we suggest to the lively author of a paper on “The 
Picturesque in Literature,” in the Gentleman’s Magazine (which is 
always fairly good, but curiously unlike its old self), that Thucy- 
dides, whom he classes with Herodotus, is hardly an example of a 
picturesque as opposed to a philosophical historian ? 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


incsemstlilpacininn 

Constitutional Progress. By Montague Burrows, M.A. (Murray.)—In 
this volume we have sevon lectures delivered by Mr. Burrows at Oxford 
in his capacity as Chichele Professor of Modern History. It is no fault 
that they touch frequently on social and political questions of the day ; 
nor do we complain that Professor Burrows approaches these questions 
from the conservative side. He is not indeed severely impartial, after the 
fashion of Leopold Ranke, but he is fair and candid, and handles his sub- 
ject with some considerable originality and vigour. The fifth lecture, on 
“The Temporal Power of the Papacy,” and the sixth, on ‘‘ The National 
Character of tho Old English Universities,” strike us as especially good. 
And there is something striking in the parallel drawn in the second on 
“Ancient and Modern Politics between Pericles and the Younger Pitt," 
though here we are inclined to take, on the whole, Mr. Grote’s rather than 
Professor Burrows’ estimate of tho character of the Athenian democracy. 
We observe that he brings against it and, as we understand him, by 
implication against democracies in general, the charge of cruelty. A 
few weeks ago we noticed and wore inclined to comment on the declara- 
tion of another Oxford teacher that “ aristocracies were cruol.” Is there 
not something crude and unworthy of the judicial temper which becomes 
professors in such talk as this? How does the case stand? If we take 
instances from the period which Professor Burrows selects, which 
was tho more cruel, the massacre of Melos, ordered, indeed, but counter- 
manded by Athens; or tho slaughter of the Platwans, who of all Grecian 
peoples should have been best protected by the glory of their history, 
by the aristocratic states of Thebes and Sparta? In truth, the cruelty of 
impulse is tho fault of a Demos (as Aristophanes calls the Athenians 
raxiSovro and “Td /3ov2r0); the eruelty of set purpose belongs rather 
to an aristocracy; the one is savago, the othor relentless. We might 
find, indeed, subjects of debate without end in Professor Burrows’ 
volume ; but we prefer to leave them undiscussed. We can truly say that 
we are glad to find that the Oxford Conservatives are represented by a 
champion s0 able and, on the whole, so liberally disposed. 


Far and Wide: a Diary of Long and Distant Travel, 1857-1860. By 
Joseph Frith. (Ward, Lock, and Tylor.)\—We cannot think that the 
“many and frequent solicitations” which, Mr. Frith tolls us, caused the 
publication of this diary, well judged. It is peculiarly common-place and 
uninteresting. ‘Though Mr. Frith has visited more countries than most 
travellers, yet he has not visited any which are not very well known and 
have not been abundantly described already ; and though he has seen the 
cities of many mon, he has certainly very little of the faculty of learning 
their thoughts. And yet he had, on one occasion at least, an oppor- 
tunity of making a very interesting record of travel, He was passing 
through ono of the most disturbed districts of India when the mutiny 
was at its height, and must have seen what few spectators saw. It is 
quite remarkable how very little he makes of so greatachance. In fact, 
there is nothing noticeable about him except a strong feeling of the 
noxious properties of religious dogma, a feeling which sometimes shows 
itself in a strange way. It is scarcely fair to say that our “ divines havo 
introduced into this mundane Paradiso [Tahiti], together with the 
Thirty-Nino Articles, the Devil (not in the shape of a serpent), but of 
European civilization, whose vices there is no motive to resist or battle 
against.” European civilization, or a hideous travesty of it in the shape 
of profligate sailors, unhappily got to the island long before the Thirty- 
Nino Articles, which, however contemptible Mr. Frith may think them, 
are probably better than the practical creed of such visitors as preceded 
them. Christianity may not save these island racos, but it has cor- 
tainly prolonged their existence. The missionaries, however, can defend 
themselves ; but what justifies Mr. Frith in suggesting that the women 
who came out to meet Saul and David with song and dance after their 
victories were of the prostitute class that is attached to many Eastern 
temples? Why does he slander these innocent women because he has 
a quarrel with the Thirty-Nine Articles ? 


Etude sur le Malaise des Classes Ouvritres. Par M. H. Dupasquier. 
(Neuchatel, imprimerie de James Attinger, 1869.)—M. Dupasquier is a 
man of known benevolence and of religious feeling. His first remedy 
for the evils which he describes is “ moralization "—i.e., of the working- 
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class—“on the basis of religious faith,” of which faith he seems to con- | Miss Graham’s dogs are very noticeable. A story of one of them goes 
sider that the minimum consists in a belief in the soul and in God, and ; almost beyond anything that we have heard. He wasa skye named 
which minimum he would maintain by means of tho State “retaining | Oscar, and had attached himself to the dairymaid Nanny. His first 


the direction and control of public instruction, at least till such time as 
the importanco of such instruction shall be sufficiently understood,” on 


the ground that “‘ what is important for the State is that materialist doc- | 


trines should not carry the day over spiritualist.” A poor reliance, 
worthy M. Dupasquier! State-spiritualism in exchange for a State- 
church,—is the bargain one really worth the making? M. Dupasquier 
is a partizan of co-operation, though not daring to hope much from co- 
operative production. His book is ono of which it would be cruel to 
speak ill, but which is unfortunately not in the least likely to cure the 
disease of which it speaks. 

Fatal Zero: a Diary Kept at Homburg. Two vols. (Tinsley.)—The 
author has got hold of a good subject, and makes a not unskilful use of 
it. A young bank clerk is sent to Homburg to recruit his health on 
some excuse of business which a kind friend invents for him. There he 
takes up the attitude of righteous indignation at the proceedings of the 
gambling-tables. But he watches them with interest, thinks that he 
has discovered a method of infallible winning, begins by advising 
acquaintances how they should proceed, and ends—as the reader has all 
along been sure that he would end. This is possibly a defect not in the 
construction, but in tho plan of the tale. We are quite certain 
from the beginning that the moth, who, by the way, is a par- 
ticularly foolish moth, will burn himself in the candle. Thus 
the element of suspense is lost, but the wheelings which gradually 
bring him nearer and nearer to the flame are described with very con- 
siderable art, and few readers will fail to go on to the end. The char- 


actor of the victim himself is well drawn. He is such a shallow, con- | 


temptible little prig,—and the author also gives a hint of previous 
meannesses in his career—that we are but little inclined to be sorry for 
his fate. This, indeed, is ordered—if we read the conclusion of tho 
book aright—with a very strict poetical justice indeed, which is worthy 
of all praise. 

Mystifications. By Clementina Stirling Graham, (Edmonston and 
Douglas.)—This is a new edition of a little book which contains 
an interesting glimpse of Edinburgh life as it was some fifty years 
ago. Miss Graham tells us how sho “mystified” some of tho 
shrewdest people of the city by her personations. Jeffrey especially 
was taken in by a certain Lady Pitlyal, who came to consult him 
upon a very knotty point of law how a certain kiln and barn “ were 
rented by a man they ca’d John Playfair, and John Playfair sublet them 
to anither man they ca‘d Willy Cruickshank, and Willy Cruickshank, 
purchased a cargo of damaged lint, and yo widna hinder Willy to dry 
the lint upon the kiln, and the lint took low and kindled tho cupples, 
and the slates flew aff, and a’ the flooring was burnt to the ground, 
and naething left standin’ but the bare wa’s.” It was not insured, and 
the lady wanted to “ken wha’s to pay the damage, for John Playfair 
says ho has naecthing ado wi’ it, and Willy Cruickshank says ho has 
naething to do it wi’.” The cleverest people, says Miss Graham, were the 
easiest mystified, and when once the deception had taken place, it mat- 
tered not how arrant the nonsense, and how exaggerated tho costume. 
Indeed, children and dogs were the only detectives.” Some of the con- 
versations which took place on these occasions are very amusing, and 





there are added some charming sketches of “ worthies,” among whom 


difference seems to have been theological, for having been wont to go 
with his friend to the Established Church, he seceded tothe Free. After 
this Nanny once or twice forgot to take him, and was even seen by him 
fondling other dogs. This put him into such a rage that he tore nearly 
all her wardrobe to pieces, actually selecting a print gown of hers from 
those of the other servants. It is pleasant to add that the two were 
afterwards reconciled. 

Tales of Chivalry and Romance. By David Murray Smith. (Virtue.) 
—The writer tells again eight or nine stories which most of us have 
heard told before, and, we cannot help thinking, better told than they 
are here. Twice he comes into competition with Charles and Mary 
Lamb, in the “Enchanted Isle” and “Shylock’s Revenge,” and, ap- 
parently, believes that he has excelled them. We still prefer what he 
calls “their meagre outline” to his fuller detail, which yot fails to be 
equally picturesque. In ‘‘ The Death of Sir John Chandos” and “ Eustace 
de St. Pierre,” he commits the great mistake of completely modernizing 
the language of Froissart. Compression might have been allowed, and 
even commended, but to tell such a tale in the language of a modern 
newspaper is a fatal mistake. And the three tales about King Arthur 
and his Knights we should have very much preferred to have in the 
language of Sir Thomas Mallory. Altogether, the book may serve to 
amuse in default of a better, but it might have been better done. 
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SHERRIES, PALE OR GOLD. 


og eiageteten vintage 1867, at 14s per 
h 


dozen, or 8s per dozen pints. A very agreeable 


HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 


T. O. LAZENBY, Wine Merchant. 

90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 
No. 1.—Good Ordinary Sherry... (Dry or rich)...... 248. | 
3.—Sound Dinner Sherry.,....(Dry or rich) 36s. 
5.—Fine Dessert Sherry ......(Dry or rich)...... 48s. | 





” 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


: This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan'’s LL Whisky.” 


* A ANDALUZA”— 

Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa- 
om address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
20 





Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 28s and 514s 
respectively, sent on receipt of remittance. 
ra “S$ OLD IRISH WHISKY, 

BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and -ases. 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and Co., 
Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 
N ANILA CIGARS.—MESSRS. 

j VENNINGand CO., of 17 East India Chambers, 
have just received a Consignment of No. 5 Manila | 
Cigars in excellent condition, in boxes of 500 each, | 
Price 378 6d per box. Sample boxes of 100, 8s, Orders | 
to be accompanied by a remittance, 








white wine, free from acidity. H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street, 
London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


LARET of the excellent vintage of 
1865, at 12s per dozen ; 7s per dozen pints: £5 Los 


| per half hhd.; or £10 per hhd.; duty paid. Also, for 


use ON DRAUGHT, in four-gallon casks, each com- 
plete with tap and vent-peg, at 5s per gallon. These 
casks should be kept iu a cool place, and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick, H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street, Lon- 
don; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


YAUCK.—LEA and PERRINS. 
K The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion, 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


] INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 





| approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 


remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


INDIGESTION. 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.— 
a A Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 1jd, 2s 9d, and L1s, 
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156, STRAND, 156. 
Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. - 
The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps. Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate. 
156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House. 
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wr" aura DECORATIONS 
HOWARD'S PATENT, 
No. 2,138. 
Superseding all other kinds. 

Show Rooms—26 and 27 Berners street, Oxford 
street, W. 
eee CONVERTIBLE 

OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, to form two 
settees and two easy chairs, a great improvement on 
the ordinary ottoman. Only of FILMER and SON, 
Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners street, Oxford street, 
W. Factory 34. and 35 Charles street. An illustrated 
Catalogue post free, 

a aaacamamaaie BEEF TEA, for 23d a 
Pint. 

Ask for LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of MEAT. 
Only sort warranted genuine by the Inventor, Baron 
Liebig, whose signitare is on every genuine jar. 

Supplied to the British, Prassian, French, Russian, 
Dutch, and other Governments, 


ENTISTRY.— Mr. A. ESKELL, 
4 Dental Surgeon, and author of the following 
works, may be consulted i ] t 
Grosvenor street (a few doors from Bond street). 
treatises, “ Modern Dentistry,” 
“Dental Surgery,” and * Paink 
, be obtained from him di 


u, Marshall, and Co., or from any Book 
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HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER. — The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 
introduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM 
S. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. ELKINGTON and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
pest article next to Sterling Silver that can be used as 
such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible 
test can it be distinguished from real Silver. 
jo oe Bead. Thread. King’s. 
per dozen. £s. d...£ 8. d.£ 8. d...£ 8. d 
Table Forks or Spoons 1 10 ....2 = FB 
Dessert do. Go. 1 8B occcl 
Tea SPOOD «..+e.s0+see08 





ee a 
Other articles are in proportion, 

These are all strongly plated, and are in every 
respect at least equal to what other Houses are selling 
as their first quality at very much higher prices, 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 

Table Spoons and Forks ...£1 2s 0d per doz, 
Dessert .,, * _ 16s 0d we 
Tea Spoons ... ooo one 10s 0d - 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers, and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices, 

The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, and Fish-eating Knives and Forks 
and Carvers. s 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process 


TILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING TRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. sends a Catalogue, 
gratis and post-paid, It contains upwards of 700 Llus- 
trations of his unrivalled Stock of 
ELECTRO-PLATE and BRITANNIA METAL Goobs, 

Dish COVERS, CANDELABRA, 
Hot-WATER DISHES, BATHS and TOILET WARE, 
STOVES and FENDERS, IkoN and Brass Bep- 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, STEADS, 
KITCHEN RANGES, BeppinG and Bep-HAncG- 
Lamps and GiASELIERS, G8 
Tea TRAYS, 
Urns and KETTLES, 
TABLE CUTLERY, TURNERY Goons, 
CLOCKS, KITCHEN UTENSILS, &c. 
With Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4,5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 
Newman yard, London. 





INGS, 
Bep-RooM CABINET Fur- 
NITURE, 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifies the constitution, braces the 
nerves, and prevents cold. <A daily bath prepared with 
this salt is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, 
neuralgia, sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, 
weakness of the joints, impure bloud, indigestion, ner- 
yousand skin disorders, &c. Soldin bags and boxes, by 
chemists, druggists, &c. Beware of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT.—*“ Kingswin- 
ford, December 27, 1864.—Gentlemen,—I have 
enclosed a P.O. Order for 8s, and will thank youto send 
per G.W. Rail, 561b. of your celebrated Sea Salt. Its 
properties I find truly marvellous. I have for the last 
twenty years suffered from chronic rheumatism, which 
at times almost deprived me of the use of my left side. 
Icommenced, from the recommendation of a friend, 
using your salt in September last, and have not felt the 
least touch of rheumatism since, and I also consider it 
has greatly improved my general health.—I am, Gentle- 
men, yours truly, R. J. WILLLAMS.” 


TPIDMAN’S SEA SALT.—“ 38 Royal 
terrace, Kennington, August 24, 1864.—I am 
happy to state the benefit I have derived by using 
Tidman’s Sea Salt. My little boy, being two anda half 
years old, could not even stand by himself through 
weakness in the joints. After using your Salt six 
weeks, I am glad to say that he can walk quite strong. 
—I am, Sir, yours obediently, G, ELMS.” 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT is superior to 
any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water eliminated in 
other cases by the ordinary operations of retining and 
purifyingare retained in full activity. Purchasers should 
be careful to see that each package bears our trade 
mark—a bag, on which are the words, * Tidman’s Sea 
Salt."—TIDMAN and SON, 10 Wormwood street, Lon- 
don, E.C. Price at the depot, 1 ewt., 168; 561b., 8s. 














XYGENATED WATER for 
INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 
try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 
to the vital element it contains, may put roses on the 
pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
AY HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
Spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, 1s. 
3 d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Is 5d. 
L. litto, 42s and 52s 6d: postage, Is loud. Post 
otice orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 

office, Piccadilly. 








NEW PATENT. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
a4 ,Xe., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
W EAKNESSand S WELLING of the LE‘ #S, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
aud are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Mauufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 








MAPPIN 


AND WEBB’S 


CELEBRATED ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY. 




















TABLE KNIVES. 30 
Best steel secured to Ivory Handles. s 3 Carvers. 
|= {8 | 
Bal. ivory, octagon handles, at per doz, 17s 1138) 6s 0d 
» ivory, square, full size “ | 20s | 15s! 7s 0d 
. better, round - ee }25s/18s; 9s 0d 
round handles, strong pee 30s |} 22s\ lls 6d 





FRUIT KNIVES & FORKS, per doz., £2 10s, £3, to £6. 

LUNCHEON or BREAKFAST CRUET FRAMES, 
15s, 20s, 25s, 35s, 40s, 

BUTTER DISHES, 12s, 15s, 203, 25s, 30s, 

ELECTRO-SILVER FISH-EATING KNIVES, Ivory 
Handles, Plain & Chased Blades, per doz., 40s to 100s, 

FISH CARVERS, per pair, in case, 14s, 20s, 25s, to 60s. 





King's, Thread, 


















SPOONS and FORKS. | Fiddle {rity ¢ Beaded 
Seen. Patterns. 
Tea Spoons .. «per doz, 108/138/16s 24s 50s 
Dessert ... os & 218/278 38s} 40s 54s 
Table ....... - " 278 368 483) 54s 70s 
Dessert Forks ., ae 21s\278 38s| 40s 54s 
a, 278.368 48s' 54s 70s 


TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, £5 5s, £6 10s, to £17. 
CAKE BASKETS, 21s, 30s, 35s, 45s, 55s, 66s. 

CRUET FRAMES, six bottles, 22s, 36s, 48s, 60s, 80s. 
The NEW WINE-BISCUIT BOXES keep the Biscuits 
always fresh. 

Electro-Silver and Glass Bodies, Engraved, Chased, or 
Plain, 21s, £1 10s, £1 13s, £2, £2 5s. 


Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
London Manufactory—Winsley street, Oxford street. Sheffield Manufactory—Royal Cutlery W orks. 


and 77 and 78 OXFORD STREET. 


71 and 72 CORNHILL, LONDON. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 48, 5s, and 6s 
per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 4s 6d, 53 6d, 
and 6s 6d per 1,000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, 1s per 100, 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for Is 6d, 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s, 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, supertine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz, 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1841.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street 


jy} LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, S.E. 


|e ig ee SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
7 The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * Ziizabeth Lazenby.” 








MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 
HA RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to ite 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriaut growth, 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
TULN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandrilff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
Disease is common to the palace and the cot- 
tage, and the best remedies are available alike by the 
tenants of each. Holloway’s well-esteemed Ointment 
and Pills can be obtained everywhere at a moderate 
cost, and prove themselves the poor man’s best friend, 
when he is simply ailing, or worse still, when the 
severity of hia sufferings forbids the pursuance of his 
usual employment, Gout, rheumatic gout, rheumatism, 
lumbago, nervous affections, neuralgia, sciatica, stitches 
in the sides, and paius in the jvints yield to Holloway’s 
treatment. In these two medicaments are combined 
all that science and invention can supply for the relief 
of suffering humanity, and the restoration of the 
alllicted to ease, strength, and activity. 





[ MPeRiAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Cuter Orrice—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OrFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1820, 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained atthe Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 





PUL LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 1 Cornhill. 
At the Annual Meeting, held 26th February, 1869, the 
Report of the Directors for the year 1868 showeth that 








The Fire Premiums were,.........seccseescereeeee £967,374 
The New Life Premiums £23,403 and the total 265,641 
The Annuities payable ........ccccccscsocscssssesees 56,002 
The Invested Funds 3,338,078 


Being an increase on 1867 of £137,072. 





ICOLL’S WINTER OVERCOATS, 
of New Materials, Designs, and Finish, at the 
lowest charges for cash payments. 


es FRIEZE PEA JACKETS, 
25s, 








ys WITNEY NAP OVEK- 
COATS, 31s 6d, 
ICOLL’S BEAVER OVERCOATS, 
lined Satin, 733 6d; with Silk, 63s; with Italian 
cloth, 52s 6d. 

VOR TRAVELLING. — NICOLL’S 

Tartan and other Scotch Shawls and Mauds, to 
be worn as wrappers for the shoulders or knees; also 
Cloaks with Hoods, and Rugs from 15s 6d each, for the 
like purpose, for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

H. J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, the 
Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 
116, 118, 120 Regent street, and 22 Cornhill. Man- 
chester: 10 Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. 
Birmingham: 39 New street. 


()SHER's CRYSTAL GLASS 








CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds, 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures, 
45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHow Rooms, 
Broad street, Birmingham.—Established 1807, 


JIELD’S “TRANSPARENT HONEY” 
SOAP in Tablets, 5 to tb., beautifully scented, and 
“YORK and LANCASTER” Tablets. Exquisite rose 
perfume, Both the above packed in handsome boxes 
of 3 Tablets each, 1s per box, 
Wholesale—J, C. and J, FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 8.E. 
PIELD'S “UNITED KINGDOM” 
SOAP. (Registered.) This beautiful soap is made 
in six varieties, White and Brown Windsor, Honey, 
and Glycerine, &c., each tablet having a distinctive tint 
and perfume, the whole forming a combination of 
colour, form, and fragrance entirely unique. Price 3d 
per tablet. 





See the name on each. 
Wholesale of J. C. and J. FLELD, 36 
MARSH, LAMBETH, 8.£. 
A EARS ESS.— The Finest ‘Tonic is 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, unrivalled as a 
stomachic stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Con- 
fectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen. WATERS and 
WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, Worcester House, 
34 Eastcheap, E.C. 


UPPER 
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LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, LONDON, E.C. 





TRUSTEES. 

Tho Right Hon. the Lord CHANCELLOR. The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN | JOHN OSBORNE, Eszq., < 

The Right Hon. the Lord CAIRNS. WILLIAMS. EDWARD SMITH BIGG, Esq. 

The Right Hon. Sir W. BOVILL, Lord Chief | The Hon. Sir GEORGE ROSE. ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esgq., Taxing 

Justice, C.P. THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq,., Q.C. Master in Chancery. 
FINANCIAL POSITION ON JANUARY 1, 1869. 

Wilatings Qssuraniods And DONUTS cccsccsncsscsesss coccsssccecescenen LjG00,000 | Invested FUNdS ..ccrsoccccosssosccsesvessscoessoceosesesvesesesssosneees £1,540,000 
PGE THOOIRD ccceciscs coceaccecvevesveccioossisetesesescesensceese 200,000 | OIMIUS GUE DOME ORE oo. scccnosescssrecssesscccovnevesecesescoscseses 1,650,000 





Annual accounts have always been published in full detail. 


SECURITY.—The Assurance Fund amounts to no less than seven 5s tenes the total annual income. The further guaranteo of a fully 
subscribed capital of £1,000,000. . 

WHOLE-WORLD Policios granted for a single extra payment of 10s per £100, where no Special Liability to Foreign Residence then exists. 
Policies on Lives of full age when Assured, after Five years’ existence, without incurring extra charge for Foreign Licence, allow unrestricted 
residence in any part of the world. 

NINE-TENTHS of the total Profits divisible every Five years amongst the Assured. A valuable provision for Policies becoming Claims 
between two divisions. Very moderate Non-Bonus Premiums. 

The GENERAL CONDITIONS of Assurance printed thereon are specially framed to secure to Policies of the Society, when onco 
issued, absolute freedom from all liability to future question. . 

LOANS are granted on Life Interests or Reversions. “E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


THE LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
81 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 














PRESIDENT.—BARON HEATH. VICE-PRESIDENT.—ALFRED HEAD, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 
FRANCIS HENRY MITCHELL, Esq. JEORGE FRED. POLLOCK, Esq. 
DAVID SALOMONS, Esq., M.P. JAMES EWING MATHIESON, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
JOHN BAGGALLAY, Esq. THOMAS DEVAS, Esq. JOS. JOHNSON MILES, Esq. 
WILLIAM CORRIE, Esq. SAMUEL FISHER, Esq. ROBERT POTT, Esq. 
JOHN COSTEKER, Esq. CHAS. J. FURLONGER, Esq. 8S. WILLIAM SILVER, Esq. 
HENRY T. CURTIS, Esq. HENRY S. KING, Esq. W. FLEXMAN VOWLER, Esq. 
Has Policies now in force ET iii iiad srsd sd dp nalcs bekdasenntiownpeinerneniwens sds onaicipada saab niin ines lind dactannin apliiinwneseieiaas . £7,800,000 
Has a Fund invested in First-Class Securities of more than jasnieguababens Said snsncndaconsnas iamageaes asia aan Sempeceuasoinies 3,000,000 
Has Paid Policy Claims amounting to .............. pisisiidenad as asada iad aacicounmianonbeddsseaedaeismaiieneebns sc tpaaaiee bcbicnccabicem seseseee 5,540,000 


The AssocraTION employs No AGENTS and pays No COMMISSION in any wen ape ote the iateniadtion of Policies. 
Tts expenses are small, being little more than Three per cent. of its gross income. 
It investigates its affairs every year, and applies the surplus soLELy in reduction of the Premiums, which by this means have been reduced, on 
the average, One per cent. per annum for the last 29 years, and this increasing rate of reduction is expected to continue. 
PREMIUMS commenced before JANUARY, 1856, are reduced os per cent. 





” ” JULY, 1865, 
” commencing NOW are expected to be reduced il ‘ 
These reductions commence after the 7th payment. 
September, 1869. EDWARD DOCKER, Secretary. 
Ie tae see LIFE ASSUR- | ANCASHIRE INSURANCE COM- | RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
ANCE SOCIETY, No. 3 Princes street, Bank, | 4 PANY. Established 1852.—The Directorsinvite | Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
| attention to the financial position of the Lancashire | 1851.  Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 


London. 
Established in 1835 on the Mutual Principle. | Insurance Company, as disclosed in the printed balance- | £444,000, 
DIRECTORS | sheet to 3lst December, 1868, | The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
ol; Chandos Wren-Hoskyns bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
i a > si eng : Hong Kong, Kandy, Kurrachee, Madras, Mauritius, 
id * . . oe . 
Y i | Melbourne, Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Syd- 
s Es 8 S. Lescher, Es I e, i g S3 
Ferg poe gts 1 Joseph § Be - ~* oe ir | ney, and Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained 
Prasts J. Delafosse, Esq, mingham : " at their office. They also issue circular notes for the 
Frederick Engelhardt Esq Daniel P. I oe Esq use of travellers by the overland route, 
Edwd. Glazebrook Esc Josoph Pease, Esa. Dar- They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
: ; Bs ih ve ee India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 


| CAPITAL. 

| The subscribed capital amounts to £1.461,400, of 
|} Which one-tenth has been actually paid up by a 
numerous and wealthy body of merchants and manu- 
| facturers, resident chiefly in Manchester, London, 
| Liverpool, and Glasgow. The paid-up capital is, 
| therefore, £146,400, 

| 


Daniel Burges, Esq, Bristol 
Peter Cator, Esq. 



















Liverpool. lington. INCOME, . . ok 
Alex. P. Hogarth, Esq., Henry Sturt, Esq. The income during 1868 was as under:— safe a of Indian Gove rnment paper, the receipt 
Aberdeen. | George Vaughan, Esq. Fire premiums ....... paced ot interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &e., and the —_— 
Henry Kebbel, Esq. Richard 8, Wilkinson, Esq. Life premiums ....... a ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
i i tnt] : res yes nite encies, 
The greatest economy is exercised in the management, Interest on Investnents.sesessseeesnes a They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
the expenses not exceeding three and a half per cent. Total at pay: thie at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
on the gross income. No agents being employed, the LIFE Reserve Foxp cen the terms for which may be ascertained on application 


at their office, 


Directors rely for the introduction of business mainly 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2 


on the co-operation of members. No commission has 

ever been allowed, by which it is calculated that up- 

wards of £125,000 have been saved. 

The whole of the profits are applied to the reduction 
of the premiums of members of five years’ standing or 
upwards, 

The assets in hand amount to upwards of 73 percent. 
of all premiums received, and to nearly 32 per cent. of 
the entire sum assured. 

The Sum Assured 
» Gross Income ., 
» Accumulated Fu 
» Total Claims paid . 

Profits returned to Members in reduction The total funds of the Company on 31st December, 
OE FE a teitivessnstinntciessnibisiseivese 860,000 | 1868, amounted to £396 834, 

For the year ending 4th of April, 1870, an abatement Prospectuses, forms of proposal, and full information 
of premiums on members’ assurances, first series, has | 0M #ll points may be obtained at any of the offices or 
been declared at the rate of 56 per cent. agencies of the Company, 

GEORGE STEWART, General Manager and Actuary. 


The Life Reserve Fund on the 31st December, 1868, 
amounted to £169,330, ’ , 
The Directors, by every means in their power, ac- Threadneedie street, Loadon, 1869, 
companied with the strictest economy in the manage- FR 4 
ment, bave husbanded this fund with the greatest care, ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
. = on by ~ amount of the fund at the close | Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
perks ch Ms diel ake as, 
ee ee LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
aie Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms f¢ r which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, E.C, 











«e £4,000,000 

185,000 
1,275,000 
1,140,000 


150. 970 
169,330 











WILLIAM PURDY, Gencral Manager. 


” 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE oy LIFE 

MUTUAL INSU RANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C, 

The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 





Prospectuses and detailed accounts may be obtained . ~ | ‘ 2 “ “ 
on application at the Office. Exchange street, Manchester, September 24, 1869. | Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1835. 
| The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 
| Members. 


September, 1869, HENRY MARSHAL, Actuary. | (Rosse and BLACKWELL'S 
i ® « é 
PREPARED SOUPS, RETURNS FOR 1869. ; 
“* Believe mo, sir, the finest scenery in the world is : F wie : Fire DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent, of the Premiums 
improved by a good hotel in the foreground.” In pint and quart tius, ready for immediate use. paid on First-Class Risks. 
Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, Jullienne, Real Turtle, Mulliga- Lire DEPARTMENT—60 per Cent. of the Premiums 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Delightful | tawny, Hare, &e., &e. : Retail of all Grocers and Italian | on all Policies of the first seri 


Location; beautiful Scenery; 200 Apartments; Warehousemen; Wholesale of the Manufacturers, | Accumulated Capital (25th a 1863) —£1,252,174. 





ubli : ble , | 
handsome Public Rooms; Table d Hote di nily. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to her The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
Majesty, Soho square, London. sons of good position and character. 


Address, J. BOHN, lifracombe, North Devon. 





DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Pamphlet Priced List, “Pure Wine and How to Know It,” free on application. Case of Six Red and Six White Wines, £1 11s 4d. 
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ROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., will 
deliver a Course of Lectures on MINERALOGY 

1 to GEOLOGY and the ARTS, at King’s College, 
on Wednesday and Friday mornings, at 9 


applies 
tol November, and December, 


a =. . 
o'clock, during Oc 5 u 
ing Octobe Fee, £2 2s. 
a yo} of Lectures on MINERALOGY and 
GEOLOGY willalso be delivered on Thursday evenings 
at 8 o'clock. These begin October 14, and will be con- 
tinued to Easter, 1870. Fee, £1 11s 6d. 
Professor TENNANT gives PRIVATE INSTRUC- 
TION in Mineralo yand Geology, illustrated bya large 
number of specimens, at his residence, 149 Strand, W.C. 





er 
or 8. 











a aie Ty ‘ 

AR. THOMSON (Graduate of the 
N London and Edinburgh Universities) receives 
Young Gentlemen, six as Boarders (one vacancy), 
and a limited number as Day Scholars. He has 
removed from 40 Frederick Street to the house hitherto 
occupied by Mr. MACCOLL, at 12 RUTLAND SQUARE, 
EDINBURGH. 

Mr. MACCOLL has much pieasure in expressing his 
entire confidence that Mr. THOMSON is well qualified 
for the duties he undertakes to discharge. 

EDICAL EDUCATION for 
i WOMEN. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS each of the annual value of 
£50, tenable for three years in one of the Universities 
open to Women and to be awarded by competitive 
examination in June 1870, are offered to Women who 
desire to enter the Medica! Profession. 

Information can be obtained from Miss GARRETT, 
20 Upper Berkeley street, Portman square, London. 

EDFORD COLLEGE, 48 and 49 
Bedford square. Session 1869-70. 

The INAUGURAL LECTURE will be delivered by 
JouHN Hubian, Esq., on Tuesday, October the 12th, at 
Three o'clock. Admittance free to Ladies and Gentle- 
men on presenting their visiting cards, 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 
HE SCOTTISH AMICABLE 
(MUTUAL) LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
A.D. 1826, 
UKE of ROXBURGHE. 


Vice-Presidents.—The Dvke of BuceLevcn, 
COLONSAY, and Mr. Sheriff Bens, 





Lord 


LONDON BOAKD. 
John Charles Andreae, Esq. (Mesars. Nestle, Andreae, 
and Co.) 

John Borradaile, Esq., 4 St. Helen's place. 

John Hennings Nix, Esq. (Messrs. Fuller and Co.) 
Augustus Sillem, Esq. (Messrs. Antony Gibbs and Sons). 
Medical Officer.—Dr. C. B. Sewell, 13 Fenchurch street. 
Bankers.—Messrs. Fuller, Banbury, Nix, and Mathieson. 





The Report presented by The Directors to the Forty- 
Third Annual Meeting of the Members of this Office 
shows thata‘ 31st December last the existing Assurances 
amounted to £5,338,442, the annual income to £206,400, 
and the Accumulated Funds to £1,295,863, 

The Sixth Septennial Investigation into the Society's 
affairs was made last year, when Reversionary Bonuses 
amounting in the aggregate to £259,793 were added to 
the Policies of the Members. The soundness of this 
result was confirmed by the eminent London Actuaries, 
Professor De Morgan and Robert Tucker, Esq. The 
first-named gentleman states in his report to the Diree- 
tors:—“ As to the method of valuation, in matters of 
principle and in detai) of calculation, I am further of 
opinion that the whole has been done in a sound and 
satisfactory manner.” 

The Funds, which are proved to be amply sufficient 
to meet the whole obligations of the Society under its 
Policies and otherwise. are certified by the Auditor to 
be invested as under ;— 

Heritable or Real Securities _ 
Guaranteed and Preference Stocks 
Ground Rents; Government, &c., Annui- 
tes ... eve ose eee eee eee 
Loans on Surrender Values of Policies 
Loans on Revyersions and Life Interests 
Current Premiums and Value of Re- 
assurances aia — asd ose 
Cash in Banks, and Stamps on hand ,.. 





517.165 8 3 
352,048 








64,689 12 9 
19,817 9 1 


oe £1,205,563 18 7 





Total Funds... 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and Tables of Rates 
for all descriptions of Life Assurance may be obtained 
on application. 
_ Particular attention is invited to the Society's Ori- 
ginal and Economical System of * Minimum Premiums.” 
JOUN STOTT, Manager. 
Y. R. ECCLES, Res. Secretary. 
London Office, 1 Threadne: dle street, E.C, 


COLonrAL INVESTMENTS. 


The CEYLA IN COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect Investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tus, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired, 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London, By order, 


R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


(COMPENSATION in CASE of INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
; caused by 
ACCIDENT OF KIND 
: May be secured by a policy of the : 
RAILWAY PASSEN( #ERS'ASSURANCECOMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
m Single or Double Journeys, 
or particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railw: 
Stations, to the Local A t ) 64 Corm 
L y Agents, or at the Offices - 
hill, aud 10 Regent street, London. é easandanane 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








ANY 





Just published. 


DUBLIN 

No. XXVI. 

CONTENTS, 

The RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES of INDIA, 

PSYCHOLOGISM and ONTOLOGISM, 

The LADDER of PERFECTION. 

The GALLICAN ASSEMBLY of 1682. 

Mr. TROLLOPE'S last IRISH NOVEL. 

CATHOLIC CONTROVERSY. 

SUBTERRANEAN ROME. 

EXPLICIT and [IMPLICIT THOUGHT. 

The LANDLORD and TENANT QUESTION in 

IRELAND. 

. NOTICES of BOOKS :—The “ Civilta Cattolica” on 
Liberal Catholicism in Germany ; the Case of Pere 
Hyacinthe: Mgr. Deschamps and Mgr. Planties 
on Infallibility and the General Council; F. 
Bottalla and F. Rider on Mr. Ffoulkes’ Letter; 
Mr. Maskell’s Letter to the Editor of the “ Dublin 
Review,” &c., 

11, CORRESPONDENCE:—Dr. Melia on Our Blessed 

Lady ; Dr. Gillow on Oxford Education, &c. 
London: Burns, OATES, and Co., 17 Portman street, 
and 63 Paternoster row. 


te NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 


No. CL, for OCTOBER, will be published on the 
15th inst. 


REVIEW. 


Price és. 


ILE 


New Series. 


Prams 


— 
> 


CONTENTS. 
1. JUVENTUS MUNDL 
2. The MASSACRE of St. BARTHOLOMEW. 
The — SCHOOLS of ELEMENTARY 
LOGIC. 
. Mr. BROWNING'’S LATEST POETRY. 
The POPE and the COUNCIL. 
3. The CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT of 
AUSTRIA. 
LITERATURE of the TRISH LAND QUESTION. 
. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
EpMonston and DovG.Las, Edinburgh. London: 
WILLIAMS and NorGaAte, Henrietta street, W.C. 


"a EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 

CCLXVL, OCTOBER, will be published on 
SATURDAY NEXT, the 16th instant. 

CONTENTS. 

1. The (2CUMENICAL COUNCIL. 

2. FRESHFIELDS TRAVELS in the CAUCASUS. 
%. The DUC D'AUMALE'S LIVES of the CONDES. 
4. THORNTON on LABOUR. 
COUNT BISMARCK. 


ws 


XN Som 


zw 





6. ROBINSON'S PARKS and GARDENS of PARIS. 
7. FERGUSSON on TREE and SERPENT WOR- 


SHIP. 
8. DIARIES of CRABB ROBINSON. 
9. INDIAN JUDGES, BRITISH and NATIVE, 
10. The VICTORIAL of DON PEDRO NINO. 
ll. MILL’S SUBJECTION of WOMEN. 
London: LONGMAN and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C, 
BLACK, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 254, will be published on SATURDAY, 
OCTOBER 16. 
CONTENTS. 
1. ISLAM. 
2. ISAAC BARROW. 
3. HIGHER and LOWER ANIMALS, 
The BYRON MYSTERY. 
The WATER SUPPLY of LONDON. 
LORD LYTTON’S HORACE, 
. RECONSTRUCTION of the IRISH CHURCH. 
SACERDOTAL CELIBACY, 
® The PAST and FUTURE of CONSERVATIVE 
POLICY. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


PNR 








ais ~ Price 2s 6d. 

THE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
. No. XXVIIL OCTOBER, 1869. 

1. The DEATH of CHRIST; the Atonement Contro- 
versy. By G. Vance Smith, Ph.D. 

2. CHRISTIANITY in INDIA. By H. Beveridge, 
Bengal Civil Service. 

3. RENAN'S ST. PAUL. By C. Kegan Paul, M.A. 

4. The JEWISH MESSIAILL IL. By Samuel Davidson, 
D.D., LL.D. 

5. MODERN MATERIALISM and its RELATION to 
the DOCTRINE of IMMORTALITY. By John 
Owen. 

6. FREDERICK 
Anglicanus. 

7. MISCELLANEA THEOLOGICA., 

Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS and NorGATr, 14 

Henrietta street, Covent garden, London, and 20 South 


WILLIAM FABER. By Presbyter 


| Frederick street, Edinburgh. 


T HE ART JOURNAL, 
for OCTOBER (price 2s 6d), contains the 
following LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 
1. The RETURN of the RUNAWAY, after J, Clark, 
2. IN the HIGHLANDS, after R. Carrick, 
3. The LOST PLEILAD, after the Statue by J. G, 
Lough. 
Also numerous Literary Contributions relating to 
the Fine Arts, &c. 
London: Virtvur and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


rpyulk ART LIBRARY, Kensington.— 
j See BUILDER, 4, or by post 5d.. which also 
contains :—View and Plan of a Gentleman's Residence 
—Social Science in Bristol—Health—Architecture as a 
Popular Study—Shakspere iu Liverpool—the Edin- 
burgh Poor-House—and other articles. 1 York street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., and all newsmen. 


R OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
\& New and Popular Entertainments.—Monday 
at three, and daily at three and eight, Professor 
Pepper's new and profusely illustrated Lecture on the 
Tentoon - Stelling, or International Exhibition of 
Amtesrdam.—Mr. Brett's Oration on Life and Life 
Assurance, daily at a quarter to one.—Messrs, Henry 
and Walter Wardroper’s New Musical and Mimetic 
Entertainment, entitled, Peculiar People of the Period ; 
or, Sketches of Life in High, Low, and No Society. 
—Daily at four and nine. 











STRAHAN AND COS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A NEW BOOK. By Alfred Tennyson, 


D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. Small 8yo. 


HISTORY of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
in ENGLAND, from the Reformation to the End 
of Last Century. By the Rev. Joun Hunt, Author 
of * An Essay on Pantheism.” Demy 8vyo. 


PEEPS at the FAR EAST. By Norman 


MAcLeOD, D.D. With Illustrations. Small 4to. 


OTHER FOLKS LIVES. By B. 


SMEDLEY. Crown 8vo. 


OUR COMMON FAITH. Popular 
Expositions of the Apostles’ Creed, By Bisnor 
ALEXANDER, DEAN MANSEL, C.J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 
Wa. HANNA, D.D., ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D., 
Davip Brown, D.D., W. LiInpSAY-ALEXANDER, 
D.D., and others. Small Svo. 


JESUS andthe RESURRECTION. By 
the Rey. Samvuen Cox, Author of “The Private 
Letters of St. John,” &. Crown 8vo, 


NEW POEMS. By Gerald Massey. 


Small 8vo. 


MADAM HOW and LADY WHY. 
By the Rev. CHAnLes KinGsLey, Author of “ The 
Water Babies.” With Illustrations. Small 8vo. 


CHILD-PLAY. By the Authors of, 
and uniform with, “Child-World.” With Ilustra- 
tions, Square 32mo, 


HEROES of HEBREW HISTORY. 


By the Bishop of Oxrorp, Post 8vo. 


The BYEWAYS of SCRIPTURE. A 
Series of Biblical Studies, By E. H. PLumprre, 
M.A., Rector of Pluckley, and Professor of Divinity, 
King’s College, London, Crown 8vo. 


KING GEORGE'S MIDDY. By 
WILLIAM GiLeent, Author of “ The Magic Mirror.” 
With Illustrations by W. S, Gilbert. Crown 8vo. 


STUDIES of CHARACTER from the 
OLD TESTAMENT. Second Series. By THOMAS 
Gururiz, D.D. Crown 8vyo. 


The BOYS of AXLEFORD. 
CHARLES CAMDEN, With Illustrations. 
Svo. 


MISCELLANIES. From the Oxford 
Sermons and other Writings of Joun Henry New- 
MAN, D.D. Uniform with Dean Stanley's “ Serip- 
ture Portraits.” Crown Svo. 


CONCORDANCE to the WRITINGS 
of ALFrep TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. 
Crown 8vo. 


CECY’S RECOLLECTIONS. A Book 


for Girls. Crown 8vo. 


FIRESIDE HOMILIES. By Henry 


ALrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Small 8vo. 


The PEACE of GOD. By W. Basil 


Jones, Archbishop of York. Crown Svo. 


The SONGSTRESSES of SCOTLAND. 
By Sanau TyTLer, Author of * Citoyenne Jacque- 
line.” With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


PROVERBS and COMEDIETTAS, 
written for Private Representation. By Prrcy 
FirzGeERALD, M.A,, F.S.A., Author of the “ Life of 
David Garrick.” Crown Svo. 


SAVING KNOWLEDGE. Addressed 
to Young Men. By Tuomas Gururie, D.D., and 
W. G. BLarkie, D.D, Crown 8yo. 


The NEWTESTAMENT. Authorized 
Version, Revised by Henny ALrorp, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury, Cheap Edition. 12mo, 


LAST WORDS in DONCASTER. By 
Cc. J. VauGuHAN, D.D., late Vicar of Doncaster. 
Small 8vo. 


PRESENT-DAY PAPERS on PROMI- 
NENT QUESTIONS in THEOLOGY, Edited by 
the Right Rev. A. Ewina, DCL, Bishop of 
Argyll and the Isles. To be issued in Monthly 
Parts, price Is, 

1. THE ATONEMENT. 


POCKET-VOLUME EDITION of the 
WORKS of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet- 
Laureate, 10 vols. 1Smo, in neat case. 


The BOY in the BUSH. By Edward 


Howe. With Lilustrations. Crown 8vo, 


EARNEST WORDS for EARNEST 
MEN. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the 
Temple. Smal! 8vo. 


By 


Crown 


[Ready Nor. 1. 


56 LUDGATE HILL. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries. 
TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA; an Exploration 


of the Western Nile Tributaries. By Mr. and Mrs. PETHERICK. In 2 vols. 8vo, 
with Maps, Portraits, and numerous L[ilustrations, [Ready this day. 


The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from 
the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ains lie, B.A. Cantab. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Corrections and Ad litions. In 1 vol., 7s 6d, 





98, 





NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

The WYVERN MYSTERY. A Novel. By J. 8. 
LEFANU, Author of “Uncle Silas,” “Guy Deverell,” * Haunted Lives,” &. 3 
vols. 


MARTHA PLANEBARKE. In 8 vols. 


[Ready this day. 


The GAGE of HONOUR. By Captain J.T. N 


Author of “John Neville,” “ Hog-Hunting in the E: ast,” & 


A COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. By the Author of 


“ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. 

MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By Justin 
McCartuy, Author of “The Waterdale Neighbours,” “Paul Massie,” &c. 
3 vols. 

The CRUST 
“Occupations of a Retired Life.” 

LOST FOOTSTEPS 
3 vols. 

LOVE STORIES of the ENGLISH WATERING- 


PLACES. 


DAISIE’S DREAM. 


mended to Mercy.” 3 vols, 


TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS FOR SEA-SIDE READING. 


ADVENTURES of Dr. BRADY. | BRAKESPEARE. 


A Novel. 


view ALL, 


and the CAKE. By the Author of 


3 vols, 


A Novel. By Joseru Verey. 


In 3 vols. 


By the Author of “ Recom- 


[Just ready. 


MAURICE DERING, RECOMME — to MERCY 


The SAVAGE-C LUB PAPERS, ‘67. SANS MERC 

The ROCK AHEAT The WATE RD. AL E NEIGHBOURS. 
The PRETTY WIDOW. BLACK SHEEI 

MISS FORRESTER. BARREN HONOUR, 

The DOWER HOUSE. | SWORD and GOWN 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. The SAVAGE-CLUB P: APERS, °68. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


a lr, me 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 120, for OCTOBER. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER 
1. Professor SEELEY on “ROMAN IMPERIALISM.” 
- “a Bears LADY.” By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 





Chaps. 


3. Mr. R.H. HUTTON'S “St. PAUL.” 

4. “OUR FRIENDS in the VILLAGE.” 

. The Rev. J. R. GREEN'S “ABBOT and TOWN.” 
3. “LINES.” By Alice Horton. 


a et 


7. “ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chaps. XXXV.-XXXVII. 
8. The Rey. CHARLES KINGSLEY on “ WOMEN and POLITICS.” 


. Mr. 7 BROGDEN ORRIDGE on “The CORPORATION of LONDON and 
THEIR RECORDS.” 
. Mr. W. H. POLLOCK'’S “ BELOW the HEIGHTS.” 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


- 
= 





This day, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, 


in PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY: 
By A. G. Vernon Harcourt, M.A., F.R.S., Lee's Reader 
and H, G. MADAN, M.A., Queen's College, 


rh *¢ ab ne 
EXERCISES 
Qualitative Analysis. 
in Chemistry at Christ Church; 
Oxford. (Clarendon Press Series.) 
Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, 
©o., London, Publishers to the University. 


and published by MACMILLAN and 





The STANDARD WORK on DATES. 

In large crown 8yo, price 16s, cloth, new style, gilt top, 1,100 pp.; or in half-morocco, 
flexible bac k, 2is; postage, 1s. 

MOWNSEND’S MANUAL of DATES. 

Second Edition. Containing 11,045 Distinct Alphabetical Articles. 

“Tt will be welcome to all sorts of readers. for its information is so diverse, 

in every case, accurate and useful.”—Pudblic Opinion. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co,, Bedford street, Covent Garden. 


and, 





Price 1s each; cloth gilt, or gilt edges, 2s; postage, 4d. 
ORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
4 This Edition includes everything published in the Author's life-time, with 
Explanatory Notes, Life, &c. 640 pages, large crown 8vo, stiff wrapper, cut edges. 


Also, uniform, and at the same prices. 
The WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 
LONGFELLOW’'S POETICAL WORKS. 640 pages. 
SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 656 pages. 
The ARABIAN NIGHTS. 640 pages. 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co,, Bedford street, Covent Garden. 


768 pages. 





Price 2s 6d: post free 3s; ‘cloth, 900 pages. 
‘PHE NATIONAL EDITION of Dr. NUTTALL’S 
STANDARD ENGLISH DICTIONARY, containing, in its 900 closely-printed 
pages, upwards of 80,000 definitions fully explained, with their English pronuncia- 
tion, finely printed on good paper, and well bound. Without doubt the cheapest 





and most popular of all English dictionaries. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., 


Bedford street, Covent Garden. 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


ROLAND YORKE. By Mrs. Hexxy Woop, Author 


of “ East Lynne,” * The Channings,” &c. 3 vols, 
The STORY of MY LOVE. 3 vols. 


VERONIQUE. Marryat, Author of 


* Love's Conilict,” &e. 


HIRELL. By J. S$ 


By Forence 
3 vols. 


Saunvers, Author of ‘ Abel Drake’s 


Wife.” 3 vols. 
MY INSECT QUEEN. By the Author of “‘ Margaret’s 
Engagement.” 3 vols. 


COUNTRY COURTSHIP. By Annie Beate. 3 vols, 
SUSAN FIELDING. 


Laurence, Yeoman.” 
RicHarD BENTLEY, 8 New Burlington street. 


By the Author of “ Steven 
[Nearly ready, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LI LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 





Lists of Books in Cireulation, revised for the New Season, and New Editions of 
the October Catalogues of Recent Books withdrawn for Sale, at greatly reduced 
prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 

NEW OXFORD STREET, Lonpos, October 9, 1369, 














Now wale, in feap Svo, price 2s 6 6a, cloth, 
\ GRAMMAR of ELOCUTION. By Joun Muitiarp, 
P Professor of Elocution in the Royal Pulytechuic Instite ition, London 
London: LONG MANS, GREEN, and | Cc Pi aternoster row. 
Volume the First, in Svo, price 12s, ¢ loth. 
GRAMMAR of SANSKRIT, GREEK, 


tyr te gs EK 
and LATIN. By W. H. Ferran, M.A, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 








Dublin. To be completed in one more volume. 
le don : LONGMANS and Co, Dublin: W. MGEE. 
Now re aay, in feap, 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
WELVE LECTURES on PRIMITIVE CIVILIZATIONS 


CONDITIONS. Delivered at the Alexandra College 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Paternoster row. 


PHYSICAL 
A.M., 
LONGMANS, GREEN, 


and their 
by JOHN P. MANAFFY, 


London: and Co., 








ARCHBISHOP MANNING, 
In a few days, price Half-a-Crown. 
HE (CUMENICAL COUNCIL and the INFALLIBILITY 
of the ROMAN PONTIFF: a Pastoral Letter to the Clergy. By Henry 
Epwarkp, Archbishop of Westminster. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, aud Co., 


London: Paternoster row. 





A New Edition, iu 8vo, price 14s, cloth. 
OXFORD REFORMERS—JOHN COLET, 
ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE: being a History of their Fellow-work. 
3y FREDERIC SEEBOHM. The Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

*.* The additional matter in the present edition relates chiefly to the connection 
of COLET with Italy, and to the position assumed by him at Oxford before the 
arrival of EXasMvs. 

London: 


mE 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





NEW EDITION of SHAFTESBU RY S CHAR AC TERISTICS. 
Vol. L, in 8vo, ready on the 23rd inst. 
HARACTERISTICS of MEN, MANNERS, OPINIONS, 
J) TIMES. By Antuony, Third Earl of SHartespury. Published from the 
Edition of 1713, with Engravings designed by the Author; and Edited, with Marginal 
Analysis, Notes, and Illustrations, by the Rev, WALTER M. Harcu, MLA., Fellow of 
New College, Oxford. (To be completed in Three Volumes.) 
Also in preparation. 

LIFE of the THIRD EARL of SHAFTESBURY, compiled 
= from Unpublished Documents ; with a Review of his Philosophical Opinions, 
By the Rey. W. M. Hatcu, M.A. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster row. 














Third Edition, | post Sve. cloth. 7s 

HE CLIMATE of PAU and ITS INFLUENCE on 

HEALTH and DISEASE, By Sir ALEXANDER TayLor, M.D, F.RS.E, 
Resident Physician at Pau, 

Joun CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington street. 

\ ONOGRAMS. — The STATIONERY COMPANY'S 

+ CATALOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STA- 

and 12 


PIONERY, post free.—British and Foreign Stationery Company, 8, 10, 
Garrick street, Coyeut Garden, London. 





~ CRAMER’S NEW GRAND. _PIANOFORTES. 


No. 1. Cottage Design. Trichord Check Action. Rosewood, 70 


Guineas ; Walnut, 75 Guineas, 

No. 2. New Grand, 6 feet long. 
100 Guineas, 

No. 3. Boudoir Grand, 7 feet 
Walnut, 130 Guineas, 

No. 4. Full Grand, 8 feet 6 inches long. 
Walnut, 175 Guineas. 

207 Regent street ; 43 Mo 

Belfast: Hig 


Rosewood, 90 Guineas ; Walnut, 


long. Rosewood, 110 Guineas; 


Rosewood, 159 Guineas; 


gatestreet. Brighton: Weststreet. Dublin: 


th 1 str 


London: 
Westmoreland street. 


JIANOFORTES. — Sesend-hend, the 
London, at CRAMER'S, Regent street, and M 
Semi-Grands, and Cottages. by Bri oadwood, Collard, E t ird, 
—Pianoforte Gallery (the largest in Europe), 207 and 200 Reg 
Moorgate street, E.C 


OVERLAND TRUNKS for INDLA.—Illustrated PRICED 


LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
application to 


——$< 


largest selection In 
orgate street, City; Grands, 
Kirkmesn, A" Cramer. 
nt street, W., and 43 








warded on 


Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &ec., will be for 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
London. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
Viola. By the Author of 


ste,” “ Pearl,’ 3 vols. 
Sir Thomas Branston. By W. 


CGuLBert, Author of “ Lucrezia Borgia,” ~ Shirley 
Hall Asylum,” &c. 3 vols. 

“The separate portions of this story are told so 
distinctly and powerfully, that we cannot help being 
interested and fascinated,”—7imes. 

We doubt whether Mr. Gilbert 





&e, 


e has ever b fore 
a story of so continuous and intense au in- 


terest." —ASpectator, 
Noblesse Oblige. By Sarah 


TyTLeER, author of “The Huguenot Family.” &e. 
3 vols. [October 13. 


A Book of Heroines. By the 
Author of * Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” &c. 


Helen's First Love. By Lady 


BLAKE. 3 vols, 
Hest and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


writt 








In 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 


GREATEST OF THE 
PLANTAGENETS. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

: Dr. HOOK says:— 

) this volume everything that can be advanced in 
w of Edward L is powerfully stated. I differ 

widely from some of the author's conclusions, but his 

argument is always worthy of attention."—Lives of the 

Archbishops, vol. iii., p. 401. 

Professor BuRROWS calls it— 

4 bold, and on the whole a successful attempt to 
im for him who is perhaps the only Sovereign of 
ince the Conquest who has a right to the title 
reat, that position of which he has been deprived 
for more than a century, Many fallacies are exce!lently 
exposed. The book will leave its mark.”—Lectures 
delivered at Oxford, 

Sir Eowarp CREASY speaks of— 

“The remarkable volume entitled, ‘The Greatest of 
Plantagenets.” It is an earnest, elaborate, and 
ent defence of Edward L. against ali the imputa- 
s that have been made upon him. My frequent 
ices to this volume will have shown how much I 
© it.—History of England, vol. 1, p. 406, 

RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


THE 
























NEW and ENLARGED EDITION. 
With Engravings, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
‘ rr = - z oN 
SEATS 4xv SADDLES, 
4) - » wy ’ N 
BITS ann BITTING, 
AND THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF REs- 
TIVENESS LN HORSES. 
:ANcISs Dwyer, Major of Hussars in the Imperial 
Austrian Service. 
[bis Enlarged Edition comprises a new Section on 


DRAUGHT AND HARNESS. 


From Reviews OF First EpITIon. 

“Vory ably written, and bears the impress on every 
page of great skill and thorough mastery of the sub- 
“—Bell’s Life. 

«In this work we have some of the soundest and 
most valuable suggestions we have 
owns or rides a horse should leave this work unstu- 
died." —Sunday Times. 





By Fi 


“One of the most practical and sensible books of its 
kind ever published.”"—Sportsman. 

“We have both studied his arguments with atten- 
tion and tested them by repeated experiments ; and 
our ¢ ‘Insion certainly is, that they require nothing 
but pul y to effect a material change in the present 
pract English horsemanship.”—Fraser’s Maga- | 
cine, 

Me iu BLAckwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
uton. 








Just published, price 1s. 


UNIONISM: 
REMARKS ON THE REPORT OF 
THE COMMISSIONERS 
TRADES’ 
sy JAMES STIRLING, 


rof “ Letters from the Slave States.” 


WITH 


ON 





Glasgow: JAMEs MACLEHOsE. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 
I ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
4 square, London.—Founded in 1841. 
Pa N—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PrestpENT—The EARL of CLARENDON. 
The wing are the terms of admission to this 









Libr v hich contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Moke Literature, in various languages, 
sS » . 
a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 


hip, £26. 
I ' volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
Reading-room open from Ten to half- 


T ~ 

bp ie . ro 
a : n application. Catalogue (new edition), 
price Los; members, 10s 6d. 


HARRISON, Seeretary and Librar 


The FIRST NUMBER of the ACADEMY, « 


Monthly Record of Literature, Learning, Science, and Art, is published THIS DAY, 
demy 4to (48 pp.), price SIXPENCE, 
*,* Booksellers and Newsagents are informed that all clean and uncut copies of No. 1 will be exchanged 


for No. 2. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. 


Now Ready at all the Libraries, in 8yo, 15s, 


OF HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 


sy W. TTEPWORTH DIXON, 


VOL. Ii. 


Contents :—The Anglo-Spanish Plot—Factions at Court—Lord Grey of Wilton—Old English Catholics—The 
English Jesuits—White Webbs—The Priests’ Plot—Wilton Court—Last of a Nobile Line—Powder Plot Room— 
Guy Fawkes—Origin of the Plot—Vinegar House—Conspiracy at Large—The Jesuits’ Move—In London— 
November, 1605—Hunted Down—In the ‘Tower—Search for Garnet—End of the English Jesuits—The Catholic 
—The Wizard Earl—A Real Arabelin Plot—William Seymour—The Escape—Pursuit— 


Lords—Uarry Pere 
Howard—Robert Carr—Powder Poisoning—The End. 


Dead in the Tower—Lady Frauces 





HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough street. 








Nearly ready, 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s 6a, 
THE GARSTANGS OF GARSTANG GRANGE. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 





Nearly ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s, 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 








On the 15th inst., 2 vols. small crown 8vo, 9s, 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 


NEW EDITION. 


FIRST SERIES. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 





Nearly ready, demy Syo, 16s, 


THE SECOND PART OF 





read. No man who | 


UNIONS. | 


A DIGEST OF MOOHUMMUDAN LAW; 


CONTAINING THE 


DOCTRINES OF THE IMAMEEA CODE OF JURISPRUDENCE. 


By N. B. E. BAILLIE, 


| 
| 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place, 








Crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 


'THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE STRONG. 


} TRANSLATED FROM THE ICELANDIC OF THE GRETTIS SAGA, 

| (One of the most remarkable prose works of ancient Icelandic Literature), 
{ 
By W. MORRIS and E. MAGNUSSON, 


F. S. ELLIS, 33 King street, Covent Garden. 





NEW WORK BY DR. BEALE, F.RS. 


Now ready, 5s 6d. 
or, Life, Force, and Matter. 


JOHN CHURCHILL and SONS. 


‘PROTOPLASM; 





Now ready, price 4s. 
JOEMS on SUBJECTS SELECTED 
from the ACTS of the APOSTLES; with other 
Miscellaneous Pieces. By H. C. G. Moung, MLA, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: De1onTon, BELL, and Co. 
Be and DALDY. 


Mr. SAMUEL SHARPE'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, post Svo, cloth, 5s. 

I ISTORY of the HEBREW NA'TION 

and its LITERATURE. By SAMUEL SHARPE, 
author of the “ History of Egypt,” &. 
T EXTS of thee HOLY BIBLE 

EXPLAINED by ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 

By S. SHARPE, with 166 Engravings by Bonomé, Post 
Second Edition, enlarged, cloth, 53 6d, 
6 Soho 


London : 


Now ready, price 6s 6d. 
rPuE LADIES in PARLIAMENT, and 
other Pieces, Republished with Additions and 
Annotations. By G. O. TREVELYAN, late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Author of the “* Com- 
petition Wallah,” 
Cambridge: De1auton, BELL, and Co. 


Sv. 
quare, 


London: J. RUSSELL Situ 
| In 3 vols. smal! Svo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
) PILE HEBREW SCRIPTURES, Trans- 
lated by SaAmueL Suarre: being a Revision of 
the Authorized English Old Testament. 





THUE NEW VESTAMENT, ‘Translated 
_ bythe Same, from Griesbach’s Text Uniform, 
in cloth, Is 6d. Fifth Edition. 
London: J. Russet Smirn, 36 Soho square. 





Now ready, in 1 vol., price 10s 6d, illustrated. 
PICTURES of HUNGARIAN LIFE. 
By the Author “Flemish Interiors,” 
| * Gheel,” &e. 
WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly, 


and all Bouksellers. 


London: BELL and DALDY. 





Imperial 8vo, cloth extra, price 8s 6d. 

TINIE LIFE of CHARLES the FIFTH, 

EMPEROR of GERMANY, By WILLIAM Roperr- 
son, D.D., F.R.S E., late Principal of the University of 
Edinburgh. With some Account of the Life and 
Writings of the Author, condensed from that written 
by DuGALD Stewart, F_R.S., Edin. 

London: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside 
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NEW WORKS. 





The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXVI. 


OCTOBER, 1869. [On Saturday next, 
CONTENTS, 

THE (CUMENICAL COUNCIL, 

FRESHFIELD’S TRAVELS IN THE CAUCASUS. 

THE DUC D'AUMALE'S LIVES OF THE CONDES. 

THORNTON ON LABOUR. 

COUNT BISMARCK. 

ROBINSON'S PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS. 

. FERGUSSON ON TREE AND SERPENT WORSHIP. 

. DIARIES OF CRABB ROBINSON. 

9. INDIAN JUDGES, BRITISH AND NATIVE, 

10, THE VICTORIAL OF DON PEDRO NINO. 

11, MILL'S SUBJECTION OF WOMEN. 


or 


. ie | 


HISTORY of the NORMAN 


ENGLAND. From a New Collation of the Contemporary Chronicles. By 
THOMAS CobBE, Barrister. Svo, 16s. (On Thursday next, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By J. A. Froupe, M.A. Vols. 
XI. and XIL, in 8vo, price 36s, completing the Work. [/a Uclober. 


vT id , wT. . 
IN FAIRYLAND; Pictures from the Elf- 
World. By Ricuarp DoyLe. With a Poem by W.ALLINGHAM. In folio, with 
16 Plates, containing 36 Designs printed in Colours, price 31s 6d. 
(Early in Novenber, 


OUR CHILDREN’S STORY, by ONE of their 
GOSSIPS. By the Author of “How we Spent the Summer, or a V oyage en 
Zigzag.” Small 4to, with 69 Hlustrations by the Author. LN aly ready. 


J Ty ry | > r. | ™ “ve es oT " ‘. . 

STRONG and FREE; or, First Steps towards 

Social Science. By the Author of “ Records of the Ministry of the Rev. E. T. 
March Phillipps,” &e. 8yo. (Just ready. 


The SUBJECTION of WOMEN. 


STUART MILL. Second Edition. Post Svo, 5s. 


By JouN 


The PLACE of RITUAL: a Sermon preached 
at the Re-opening of Anderston Church, Glasgow, by the Rey. A. K. H. Boyp, 
D.D., First Minister of St. Andrew's. 8yvo. [Jn a few days. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of FARADAY. 


By Dr. BeNcE JONES, Secretary of the Royal Institution. 2 vols. Svo. 


[Nearly ready. 
NOTES on BURGUNDY. By C 


> = 
R. Wetp. 
Edited by his Wipow. With Portrait and Memoir. Post 8vo. 
[Jn a few days. 


The SCENERY of ENGLAND and WALES 


an Attempt to Trace the Nature of the Geological Causes, especially Denuda- 
tion, by which the Physical Features of the Country have been produced, By 
D. MACINTOSH, F.G.S, Post Syo, with 86 Woodcuts, price 12s. 


The NICOMACHEAN ETHICS of ARIS- 
TOTLE NEWLY TRANSLATED into ENGLISH. By Roperr WILLIAMs, 
B.A., Fellow and late Lecturer of Merton College, Oxford. 8vo, price 12s 


HORSES and STABLES. By Colonel Frrz- 


WYGRAM, 15th King’s Hussars. In 1 vol. Syo, with Illustrations. 
[On the 21st inst, 


wea TTT PDNALDDYDwv . 

A SYSTEM of SURGERY, Theoretical and 
Practical, in Treatises by Various Authors, Edited by T. HoLmes, M.A., &c. 
Second Edition, thoroughly revised, with numerous Illustrations. In 5 vols. 
8vo, price 21s each. VOL. I, now ready. (Vou. IL. in November. 


GRAY'S ANATOMY, Descriptive and Surgical. 


With nearly 400 large Woodents. Fifth Edition. By T. Ho_Mes; with an 
Introduction on General Anatomy and Development by the Editor. Royal 8yo, 
price 28s, 


ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and 


Practical. By WILLIAM ALLEN MILLER, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry 
in King’s College, London, Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised: — 


PArt I.—CHEMICAL PHYSICS, price lis. 
Part IL—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, price 21s. 
Part IIL—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, price 24s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 


KINGS of 





————_. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL'S LIST. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


CONTENTS. 
The MORALITY of FIELD — by E. A. Freeman. 
SCPER FLUMINA BABYLONIS, By A. C. Swinburne. 
OLD GUILDS and NEW FRIENDLY and TRADE SOCIETIES. By J.M. Ludlow, 
The WORSHIP of ANIMALS and PLANTS. Part I. TOTEMS and T OTEMISM, 
By J. F. M‘Lennan. 
SAMUEL RICIIARDSON, as ARTIST and MORALIST. By J. Buxton Forman. 
The WOMAN of BUSINESS. By Marmion Savage. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 
NEW WORK ON AMERICA. 

TY T Vp YD a a Y rn ‘DD | 
NEW TRACKS IN NORTH AMERICA, 
A JOURNAL OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE WHILST ENGAGED IN THE 
SURVEY FOR A SOUTHERN RAILROAD TO THE PACIFIC OCEAN 
DURING 1867-8. 

By WILLIAM A. BELL, M.A., M.B. Cantab., F.R.G.S. 

In 2 vols. demy Svo, price 30s, with 20 Chromos and numerous Woodcuts. [7his lay 


HORSE-SHOES AND HORSE-SHOEING:; 
THEIR ORIGIN, HISTORY, USES, AND ABUSES, 

By GEORGE FLEMING, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L., Veterinary Surgeon, Royal Engineers, 
With 210 Illustrations, demy 8vo, price 21s. [This day. 
A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 

MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S CHRISTMAS 

BOOKS. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ALL THE ORIGINAL WOODCUTS & STEEL PLATES. 


7 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, [/n the press. 


A VINDICATION OF LORD BYRON, 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


One Shilling. [Second Evition, this day. 


THE “BEGGYNH OF:” 
THE CITY OF THE SINGLE, 
By the AUTHOR of “ GHEEL,” & 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 














NEW NOVELS. 
M. or N. By G. J. Waytre Mervin. 


In 2 vols. [Vert week, 


ONLY HERSELF. By Anyte Tuomas. 
3 vols. [This day. 
THE SCAPEGOAT. By Leo. 
In 2 vols. [Vert week, 








TOO BRIGHT TO LAST. By Atice Fisuer. 


1 vol. [Jn a few days 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





MACMILLAN AND CO”’S NEW BOOKS. 
This day, in 8yo, price 9s. 


THE BRITISH EXPEDITION 
ABY SSINL A. 


Compiled from Official and Authentic Documents. By Captain H. M HOZIER 
late Assistant-Military Secretary to Li ord N fapier of Ma; 





This day, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, Gs. 
ia hl rire) . ry Th 
TALES OF OLD TRAVEL. 
RENARRATED BY 
HENRY KINGSLEY, F-.R.G.S. 
With Vignette Title, and Eight Full-Page Illustrations by Haar! 
NEW VOLUME of “The GLOBE SERIES.” _ 
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